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The Weekly Newsmagazine 


PAULINE MORTON SABIN 
Her grandfather wanted a bar in Nebraska’s ca pitol’s basement. 
(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 
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EXCLUSIVE TO U.S. 


These 2 Extra Shock 
Plies Will Cut Your 


Trucking Costs 






3 6% greater resistance to tread 
““ separation 


33% greater resistance to side 
“? cover blows 


i 5 o7 greater strength and resist- 
7? ance to broken fabric 


Here is a spectacular new truck tire develop- 
ment—Shock-Ply construction! An exclusive 
U. S. superiority, it ranks with Tempered Rubber as one 
of the two foremost tire improvements of the year. And, 
most important of all, Shock-Ply construction permits 
sharp reductions in your tire costs per ton mile for it 


solves the problems of truck tire failure! 


To the regular U. S. Heavy Service Tires of 10 or more 
plies, Shock-Ply construction adds two shock absorbing 
plies—bead to bead; and adds them in the tread itself, 
where the additional strength is most effective. It thus R YAL 
produces an inside ruggedness which matches the outside e @ 


toughness of Tempered Rubber! 


Shock-Ply U. S. Royal Heavy Service Tires will save bE EAVY SERV j CE Ti R ES 


you money. Specify them for your new trucks and get 


this cost-reducing advantage—at no increase in price! BUILT WITH 


United States Rubber Company TEMPERED RUBBER 


WORLD’S LARGEST @ PRODUCER OF RUBBER 
Copyright 1932,U.S.RubberCo. 
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# Shes worth the best 





Buy the Grape Juice doctors recommend 


Just picture your child back of this 
glass of Welch’s Grape Juice. Bright 
eyes, rosy cheeks, radiant smile... 
symbols of health... the result of pro- 
tecting care. 

Welch’s Grape Juice is nature’s own 
energy builder. A glowing purple liquid 
food containing practically all of the 
health-giving properties of ripe grapes, 
fresh from the vine. Body - building 
elements (286 calories to each pint),ina 
form extremely easy to digest. Children 
need this liquid food. . . and best of all, 
they love it. 


“‘She’s worth the best’’... so insist 
on pasteurized Welch’s Grape Juice, the 
purest made... the richest in health- 
giving elements... recommended by 
doctors the world over. 


A famous scientist and physician 
took Welch’s into the test tube and 
found it rich in blood-building and 
body-energizing properties —the very 





elements your child needs to develop 
red blood corpuscles... to build strong 
bones and hard teeth. 

Thescientific care with whichWelch’s 
is‘ prepared is unequaled in the grape 
juice industry. Only the finest of sun- 
ripened grapes are selected. They are 
twice washed. .. stems removed... and 
their juice pressed, sealed in new bottles 
and pasteurized. 

Do not sacrifice this known purity for 
an unknown substitute — cheaply made 
to sell on price alone. Not even fora 
supposed economy, because Welch’s is 
full strength...never adulterated...never 
a preservative added. Just dilute Welch’s 
with one-third cool water, as most chil- 
dren prefer. Serve as the breakfast 
fruit juice for the whole family. 


Buy the family package of one dozen 
pints—at the lowest price in 35 years. 

Remember, ‘‘she’s worth the best!’’ 
Insist on Welch’s. 


Welch's 


PASTEVRIZE SO 


GRAPE JUICE 





“Drink a bunch of grapes” 


PRICE LOWEST 
IN 35 YEARS 


If you like new 
recipes.. 
send for our booklet 
of tempting frappés, 
delicious puddings, 
frosty ices and des- 
serts. New delightsto 
tempt your family—to 
please your guests. 
Address Dept. 19 
Welch’s, Westfield, N.Y. 


< 
Welch’ s—Makers of qual- 


ity products since 1869. *'Pas- 
teurized ’’ Grape Juice, Grape 
Jam (‘‘Grapelade’’), ‘‘Vita- 
min-protected” Tomato Juice, 
Pure Jellies ( Grape, Red 
Currant, Crabapple, Quince, 
Mint), and Welch-ade, a 
pure grape sparkling drink, 
at the better fountains, all un- 
der the famous Welch label. 








Carnartics 


weaken the 
Litestines” 


“ ~ . 
F you get to depending upon cathar- 
tics and laxative drugs, a destructive 
habit will quickly be established.” 
Thereis the opinion of a very famous phy- 
sician... Dr. Karl Glaessner, chief of the 
clinic for internal diseases in a celebrated 
Vienna hospital. Dr. Glaessner says:— 


‘*To overcome constipation, Nature 
has given us... . fresh yeast. 


‘Yeast is a food, not a drug... It 
softens the accumulated waste matter 
in the intestines...and... restores 
normal action... The whole organism 
benefits greatly.’’ 


Here is the secret of yeast: It actually “tones” 
and strengthens the sluggish muscles of the in- 
testines. Soon internal secretions revive .. . 
evacuations become normal. Poisons are 
promptly, regularly swept away. 


And when this occurs, energy picks right up. 
Appetite returns. Better digestion, a clearer, 
fresher complexion are yours! 


If you’ve never tried Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
do so! Just eat 3 cakes a day. You can get it at 
grocers, restaurants and soda fountains and 
directions are on the label. Won’t you start? 

iJ 

*“*My doctor said my poor 
complexion was due to a 
sluggish system,”’ writes 
Mrs. Herbert Fredericks, 
Staten Island, N. Y. *‘He 
recommended  Fieisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 
My skin cleared 
up and Ifelt much 
better. . . There’s 
nothing like it.”’ 






1 M Pp re) R TA N T ! Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
health comes only in the 

foil-wrapped cake with the yellow label. It is yeast 

in its fresh, effective form —rich in vitamins B, G 

and D—the kind famous doctors advise. 

Copyright, 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Court of St. James 


Sirs: 


As a regular subscriber and admiring reader 


of Time will you permit me to call your atten- 
tion to an article on p. 67 of the Carnegie Maga- 
zine 


for June entitled “Locating Ambassador 
Mellon,” in which there appears a letter and a 


memorandum from Sir John Simon, Secretary of 
State for 
proper designation of the post held by Ambas- 
sador Mellon is the Court of St. James. 


Foreign Affairs, showing that the 


My réason for thus addressing you is that I 


have observed a practice in recent numbers of 
Time of referring to this post as the Court of St. 
James’s and you will note from Sir John Simon’s 
statement that since December, 1913, 
has been abandoned. 


that form 


SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 
The Carnegie Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The British Court is officially at St. 


James’s Palace (named after Eton Col- 
lege’s hospital on the site which Henry 
VIII bought in 1532). Here men are re- 
ceived by George V at levees, Jadies being 
presented at Buckingham Palace, where 
Their Majesties reside. Thus the Court 
of St. James’s (Palace) is the form in com- 
mon use. But Subscriber Church is quite 
right in his citation of the official ruling. 
Henceforth Time will use the simpler 


form. Also for simplicity Trme will con- 


tinue to call George V “King of England,” 


rather than (officially) “of Great Britain 
.. . King.”—Eb. 


+ 





Eyes of Texas 
Sirs: 

. .» In Texas that tune is not “Working on 
the Railroad,” except in the sense that “Amer- 
ica” is “God Save the King” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner’ is ‘‘Anacreon in Heaven.” It 
is “The Eyes of Texas.” 

There was a president of the University of 
Texas [William L. Prather—Ep.], a generation 
ago, whose pet admonition to the undergradu- 
ates was, “Remember, the eyes of Texas are 
upon you.” A collegian [John Lang Sinclair— 
Ep.] to express irreverent student sentiment 
toward the repetitious phrase, wrote certain 
words to a popular air, and loudly a group of 
young men—keeping themselves well back in 
the shadows to avoid identification—serenaded 
the president with them one night. They har- 
monized: 

The eyes of Texas are upon you 
All the livelong day; 
The eyes of Texas are upon you, 
You cannot get away; 
Do not think you can escape them 
From night till early in the dawn; 
The eyes of Texas are upon you 
Tiil Gabriel blows his horn. 


The president passed on to his fathers; the 
song lived. It became the University’s favorite 
melody. It spread to become a sort of unofficial 
State song. Today it not only rallies football 
teams; it is played by bands when parades pass 
the Governor. 

All Lone Star residents know “The Eyes of 





PLT ERS 


Texas” when they hear it. Relatively few ¢ 
them, probably, ever knew, until they heard th 
Convention, that the tune has another name i: 
other States. 
J. Frank Davis 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Animated Annette 
Sirs: 

Yes, indeed! Time does bring all things an 
the enclosed portion of your July 4 issue did i: 
particular bring an appreciative smile to th 
visage of this individual, who has been Tut. 
captioned “Animated Annette.”. . . 

You may be interested to learn that Tre 
article was in errorvin stating that the divore 
was granted on grounds of infidelity. All alleg:. 
tions relative to infidelity on both sides wer 
stricken from the complaints several weeks prio; 
to the trial, and the divorce was granted m 
grounds of inhuman treatment. Perchance yo 
may see fit to print this correction. 

I am today placing your name on the mailin 
list for Eye Opener and I trust that the subse. 
quent creations of our new staff will provide: 
few hearty laughs for your leisure moments 
May you find future Eye Openers less bawdy— 
mere subtly entertaining—and less neighbor) 
to my ex-husband’s washroom humor book. 

ANTOINETTE FAWCETT 

Bob Edwards Publishing Corp. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Menjou’s Ex-Son 
Sirs: 

My client Mr. Adolphe Menjou has calle 
my attention to an article appearing on p. 3 
of your issue of June 27, in which mention i 
made of “Harold, 20, son of Cinemactor Adolphe 
Menjou.” 

As a matter of fact Harold Tinsley Menjou 
the boy mentioned, is not a natural son of m 
client but is the natural son of a former d 
vorced wife of Adolphe Menjou. The boy, Haro! 
Tinsley, was adopted in Los Angeles in 192; 
At the time of the divorce proceedings in 192 
the custody and control of the boy was give 
to his natural mother, and since that time th 
adoptive father has had no contact of any kin 
with the lad. 

My client has asked that as a matter 
fairness to him you publish this letter so th 
the true relationship of the parties may | 


known. 
A. G. Ritter 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








Commander Larabee 
Sirs: 

YOUR ARTICLE ISSUE JUNE 27 PAGE 
ON COMMANDER LARABEE CORP 1 
ERROR STOP CONTROL OF STOCK IS I 
VESTED IN NATIONAL FOODS INC WHICE 
IS CONTROLLED BY S M ARCHER AN 
GUY A THOMAS STOP COMMANDE 
LARABEE IS NOT IN DEFAULT ON I? 
NOTES OR BONDS STOP INTEREST PA\ 
MENTS DUE JULY 1 WILL BE TAKE! 
CARE OF STOP COMPANY IS IN ACTIV! 
CONTROL IN EVERY WAY BY ITS CHAI 
MAN GUY A THOMAS WHO IS PRESIDEN 





OF THE ACTIVE SUBSIDIARY  COv 
PANIES STOP THE COMPANY HAS I 
ITS 


MIND TRANSFERRING MILLIN 





‘ture is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 














NAME-_ 







Roy E. Larsen | 


CircuLATION MANAGER, Time, INc. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Iv. | 





Please enter my subscription for | 


Time for one year, and send me a | 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8.) | 








ADDRESS. 
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normal child — 


HEALTHY, 

crippled. Nothing can compen- 

sate for that! Too late now except to 

make a limited life, as happy as possi- 

ble—and to prevent this from happen- 
ing to other children. 

Moderate care in driving will prevent 
a very large percentage of automobile 
accidents. It is the constant concern of 
mutual casualty companies to enlist the 
interest of their automobile policy- 
holders in careful driving. That this 
effort has been effective is Iullie vated by 
the greatly reduced frequency of serious 
accidents among the millions of car 
owners insured in mutual companies. 

This safety program has also been 

carried out by mutual companies in the 
industrial field where remarkable re- 
sults have been achieved. 

It is this effort, together with con- 
servative, sound management, that has 
enabled mutual corporations to pay all 
just claims promptly, and in addition 
to building legal and voluntary reserves, 
to be able to distribute many miilions of 
dollars a year as dividends to policy- 


00 LATE! 


TIME 


holders 





a very substantial part of the 
premium to the individual policyholder. 

The stability and soundness of the 
mutual plan of insurance is evidenced 
by its 180 years of successful operation 
—by its record of reduced net cost of 
protection to a vast army of policy- 
holders—among them a large number 
of the leading industrial organizations 
of the country. 

The owner of a car, a home, or a 
business, will find interest in a booklet 
outlining the principles and operation 
of mutual casualty insurance. It will be 
sent free on request. Address the 
National Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, Room 2100A, 230 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Forms of Casualty Risks 
Covered by Mutual Policies 


ACCIDENT AUTOMOBILE (all forms) 


BURGLARY AND THEFT FIDELITY 
LIABILITY (all forms) PLATE GLASS 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 





1930-31 RECORD DEMONSTRATES 


MUTUAL STABILITY 


Certain definite factors, inherent in mutual 
insurance for well over a century, have accent- 
uated the fundamental soundness and strength 
of mutual casualty companies in the stress of 
the past two years. 


These factors are: selection of good risks; 
accident prevention; conservative investments, 
and economy in operation. 

It is significant that almost without excep- 
tion all of the leading legal reserve mutual 
companies have maintained dividend pay- 
ments to their policyholders for 1930 and 1931. 


The member companies of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Companies re- 
turned cash dividends of $14,987,843 in 1930 
and $13.534.608 in 1931. The Association 
companies have paid over $103,000,000 of 
dividends to policyholders in the past ten years. 
These companies have an annual premium 
income of over $75,000,000; have cash assets 
in excess of $105.000,000. 

No classification of American business 
has a sounder record of accomplishment dur- 
ing the depression years. Basically, this record 
has been made possible because the buyers of 
casualty insurance have come to know that 
mutual coverage is safe, sound and economi- 
cal protection. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


An 


American 





Institution 


These Old Line, Legal Reserve, Mutual Companies are Members of Nationa Association oF Mutuat Casuauty Companies and American Mutuat ALLIANCE 


(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., of Illinois, 
New York City 

American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis. 

Central Mutual Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis. 


Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., 
New York City 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich. 

New York City 

Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas 
U. S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass. 
Utica, New York 


Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 


Utica Mutual Insurance Co., 








HOL-HI” 


AST year—drives— haywire. Shots 
falling short. The red in his face and 

the veins in his forehead told the story. 
A victim of pressing — striving for dis- 
tance—and, as a result, poor timing and 
no direction. This year? Right up with 
the best of them. Thanks to HOL-HI 


. . . the new Super-Compression, super- 


distance ball by Wilson that lets you 
forget about slugging and concentrate 
on direction alone. The secret of its 
“built-in” distance? Yards and yards of 


purest para rubber thread, wound tighter 
than ever before, because of a special 


Wilson developed process. 


“Man, what a drive! Gettin’ younger?” 


“Nope! just SMARTER, I'm playin’ 


Play HOL-HI— the livest long-distance 
golf ball ever built. You can play for 
direction — and for nothing else — be- 
cause the distance is already in the ball. 
Just swing easy—thrill to the brand-new 
feel of a well-aimed shot under perfect 


control—to the sharper click of a well- 
hit ball. And, man, oh, man! Watch ’er 
fly right down the middle! 


This new ball will save your strokes as 
it saves your strength, your temper and 


your money. Enjoy your game this year 
—with HOL-HI. Price 75¢ each — 
$8.80 a dozen—either Dimple or Mesh. 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston Denver 


Los Angeles San Francisco Portland 





"the Ball that tahes the Grunt cut of- Golf! 








CAPACITY TO VARIOUS PARTS OF THE 
COUNTRY ACCESSIBLE TO PROPER 
FIELDS OF DISTRIBUTION RATHER 
THAN HAVE CAPACITY IN SECTIONS 
GRADUALLY BECOMING OBSOLETE STop 
WORKING ON ACQUISITION OF LARGE 
UNIT IN PACIFIC COAST COUNTRY 
Guy A. THomaAs 
Chairman 
Commander-Larabee Corp. 
Chicago, III. 


TIME was informed by a large statistical 


service that Commander-Larabee is con- | 


trolled by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
The service bases this belief upon a letter 
to that effect written by President Archer 
to it in November 1931 and not amended 
by a subsequent letter. Commander- 
Larabee is not in default of interest al- 
though in January it went into technical 
default, being 25 days late——Eb. 


‘iy arllchent 
Potoroos by Acetylight 
Sirs: 

I was interested to learn that the potoroo is 
considered a rarity. Last September I had oc. 
casion to avail myself of the privilege of making 
my headquarters at the Prickly Pear Field Sta- 
tion at Cogango, Queensland. There I was in- 
formed that the potoroo was considered a pest, 
since it was reputed to have a fondness for 
potato tubers. Rat-kangaroos were nightly visi- 
tors to the Station grounds. By ground thumping 
they betrayed their presence. I saw one at its 
thumping leap upward four or five feet. 

The favorite pastime of the employes at this 
pear station was to use the rat-kangaroo as a 
target while it sat motionless in the glare of a 
carbide light. It was not uncommon to kill sev- 
eral in an evening. The wallaby also suffers 
from this type of sport. A score in one evening 
was considered a goodly kill. 

STANLEY E. FLANDERS 

Riverside, Calif. 


Bull Durham & Admirers 
Sirs: 

Your most interesting account and genealogy 
of “Bull” Durham in Time, July 4, under Ani- 
mals does not take into account a story which 
has circulated in these parts since the advent o/ 
the “lugubrious-passioned buxom Holstein cow 
into the tobacco advertisements. This mid 
western story is that one of the old style “Bull 
Durham ads appeared on a Minnesota highway 
just across a pasture fence in which pasture : 
Swede farmer pastured his Holstein herd of fine 
dairy cows. Soon the farmer found a declint 
in his milk supply, later it was discovered that 
his cows spent their daylight hours gazing pas 
sionately across the fence at the handsome her 
Forthwith the farmer entered suit against the 
local advertising agency for damages. .. . 

There has long been a story current in the 
Carolinas as to the reason for the fence beside 
which “Bull” Durham has stood alone for s 
many years. This legend is that the origina 
“Bull” was offensive to the ladies of the Dur 
ham, N. C. Methodist Churches and _ throug! 
their Aid Societies they appealed to Mr. Jame 
Buchanan [“Buck”] Duke, the late benefacto 
of Duke University, and himself a devout Metl- 
odist, and Mr. Duke, like California Education 
Director Edward Lloyd Lomax appeased th 
ladies by erecting a fence hiding the objections 

CHARLES EDWARD THOMAS 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sirs: 

Reading your interesting account of Durham: 
bull, I was reminded of a characteristic of t 
animal to which you did not point. You wi 
recognize that on the bull’s « de appears a mot 
or less perfect map of the vu. S. 

The story as it reached me is that Durhat 
& Co. imported this animal at a great cost fr 
the Pampas, after search for a bull on whos 
side was a “perfect map of the United States 

The bull, it is said, died on the Durham & ¢ 
lot soon after importation. But not before at 
ists had copied his “map” to paste on 
nation’s billboards. ‘ 

Could and would Time verify this? 

FRANK HUvuGHES 

Des Moines, Iowa 

American Tobacco Co. recalls no actu! 
model for Bull Durham. The U. S. mg 
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on his side was purely accidental. When 
noticed it was touched up to be more 
apparent.—Eb. 





Schwartz Children Congratulated 
Sirs: 

Lack of time prevented my writing you, ex- 
pressing my appreciation of your again placing 
“March of Time” on the air. I am glad now 
that I waited, as I want to answer Mr. William 
L. Schwartz, whose letter appeared in your 
issue of June 27. 

Mr. Schwartz, the contents of Time guaran- 
tees to its publishers the loyal support of its 
subscribers, program or no program. The high 
quality of its program, ‘March of Time,” should 
draw subscribers from those who have not been 
familiar with the calibre of magazine it pub- 
lishes. 

Laughs are rare these days, but I really 
laughed when I read that your interest in the 
program was only because it appealed to your 


children. I think you are to be congratulated 
on having children with such discriminating 
taste. More power to them. 


“March of Time,” in the opinion of many, 
many people, is the finest program on the air, 
and while we regretted that the sponsors de- 
cided to discontinue the broadcast, we had no 
intention of penalizing the publishers by dis- 
continuing our subscription, because it would 
prove a boomerang. The punishment would be 
ours. I too read many newspapers and maga- 
zines, but I have yet to find a magazine that 
gives the news of the world in such concise 
form. 

Broadcasting companies are not philanthro- 
pists, and the fact that the C. B. C. decided 
to use the program as a sustaining feature 
speaks for itself. The stations must have listen- 
ers—this is their stock in trade—and to have 
listeners they must give worthwhile sustaining 
programs. 

We eagerly wait for Friday night, Sept. 9, 
at 8:30 o'clock. 





Mir1AmM DaArB 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Firebrand Eaton 
Sirs: 

In the July 4 issue of Time your discussion 
of Plain Talk magazine recalls a real journalis- 
tic firebrand, Geoffrey Dell Eaton, who founded 
it, and died June 6, 1930 at the age of 34. 


Eaton was a graduate of the University of 
Michigan in the class of 1923, although he 
caused more real anxiety among Michigan’s 


faculty than any man who ever lived in Ann 
Arbor. He used to work on the Michigan Daily 
and his editorials tearing down administrative 
and personal actions on the campus were nothing 
short of libel. He got a job with the Detroit 
News, then the Detroit Times, and the Morning 
Telegraph (New York), and ended up on the 
A. P. news staff. In 1927 he founded Plain Talk 
after having written a successful novel called 
Backfurrow. 

It was he who did most of the work on Plain 
Talk and made it a magazine considerably ahead 
of its time. He died of heart disease in St. 


Marks Hospital, New York, 


RICHARD LARDNER ToBIN 
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ge hard enough to hit a golf ball with- 
out having it seem to move as you 


look at it through old-style bifocals. How 
annoying it is to grope for the first step 
when you start up or down stairs or to 
have things seem to jump as you glance 
at them. 

The new Ful-Vue Bifocals are a great 
improvement in correcting this annoy- 
ance. Things don’t jump when you look 
at them through Ful-Vue Bifocals. You 
don’t have to get used to them. 

Check up on your eyesight today. You 
may be straining your eyes as you read 
this message. HAVE YOUR EYES EX- 
AMINED. Go to an expert whose pro- 


LOOK carefully 








fessional training, skill and experience 
will assure you of the thorough examina- 
tion your eyes deserve. 

Careful fitting of your glasses, too, is 
vitally important to your comfort and 
appearance. Glasses, particularly _bi- 
focals, should be literally custom-fitted 
to your facial contours. 

Don’t skimp on eyes and glasses. The 
best is none too good when it comes to 
eyesight. 

We should like to send you, without 
cost, an illustrated and important book- 
let, “What You Should Know About 
Your Glasses.” It will help you. Mail the 


coupon. 
SEND FOR THE 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


for this FUL-VUE shape 


American Optical Co., Dept. T4, Southbridge, Mass. || 
Without charge or obligation, please send me the || 
booklet, “*What You Should Know About Your 


Giasses.”” 
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Tyres 


ON FORTUNE’S WHEEL 
Good luck comes surest to those who earn 
it. The man who is best equipped to meet 
an emergency is master of the situation. As 






never before, the Mimeograph is proving its 

real worth today. Its speedy duplication of all 
kinds of form sheets, letters, announcements, 
bulletins, drawings, illustrations, etc., is econ- 
omy of the right sort. Cost-reducing tools are a 
paramount need now. Let us show you what the 
Mimeograph is doing for others in this emergency. 
Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or branch 


office nearest you. See classified telephone directory. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


President Hoover found himself in an 
uncomfortable position last week as a re- 
sult of the Lausanne Conference at which 
German Reparations were scaled down to 
$714,000,000 or 1¢ on the original $1 (see 
p. 13). Officially the U. S. Government 
refuses to recognize any connection be- 
tween Germany’s indemnity to the Allies 
and the Allies’ repayment of War Debts 
to the U. S. Yet all the world knows that 
Reparations are the source of European 
debt payments to the U.S. The President 
has declared against cancellation but not 
against reconsideration of debtor nations’ 
“capacity to pay.” The Lausanne agree- 
ment sharply shrinks that capacity. 
The next step would be appeals to the 
U. S. to cut debts. Last week the Senate 
began to growl a warning to Europe. The 
President’s dearest hope was that debtor 
nations would have the good sense to keep 
out of Washington until after Nov. 8 lest 
they complicate his campaign with an in- 
ternational issue. 

@ Chairman O’Connor of the Shipping 
Board proposed to President Hoover a 
year’s moratorium on the $111,000,000 
worth of Government loans to the U. S. 
Merchant Marine. 

@ President Hoover again asked Congress 
to give him $120,000 to continue the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief, headed by Walter Sherman Gifford, 
A. T. & T. president. This appropriation 
was once rejected by Congress as a waste 
of money. Argued the President: “Should 
this organization be discontinued, not only 
would its important functions of stimula- 
tion of private giving be destroyed but 
there would be grave danger of volunteer 
groups concluding that [their] services 
were no longer necessary.” 

@ Vetoed by the President : a $2,100,000,- 
000 unemployment relief bill (see col. 2). 
@ President Hoover recommended, in an 
unexpected message to Congress, that Eu- 
gene Meyer and Paul Bestor, Farm Loan 
Commissioner, be removed as ex-officio 
directors of the R. F. C. because their 
added duties have become too burden- 
some. He also recommended that the 
board be increased to eight with no more 
than four directors belonging to one party. 
@ Signed by the President: a $175,000,- 
000 appropriation for the Agriculture De- 
partment; a $1,056,000,000 appropriation 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments; a bill turning 45,000,000 bu. of 
wheat, 500,000 bales of cotton from the 
Farm Board to the Red Cross for needy 
relief; a bill providing a 20-year penalty 
for sending kidnapping or ransom letters 
through the mails. 


THE CONGRESS 

Work Done 

The Senate: 
@ Adopted the conference report on the 
$2,100,000,000 Relief bill; sent it to the 
President for a veto (see below). 
@, Debated a bill to establish a system of 
home loan banks, before digressing to 
adopt (53-to-18) an amendment pr 
by Idaho’s Borah to inflate currency by 
$1,000,000,000 by issuance of National 
Bank notes on Federal bonds. 
@ Passed a House bill appropriating 
$100,000 to send the Bonus Expeditionary 
Force home (see p. 11). 
@ Adopted the Couzens resolution au- 
thorizing a committee of five Senators to 
investigate R. F. C. loans, determining 
whether they have been “in accordance 
with the law” and “adequately secured.” 
Senator Couzens, committee chairman, 
expressed misgivings regarding the recent 
$80,000,000 R. F. C. loan to Chicago’s 
Central Republic (‘‘Dawes”) Bank & 
Trust Co. (Time, July 4). 

The House: 
@ Passed a Senate bill awarding Dis- 
tinguished Flying Crosses to Harold Gatty, 
Wiley Post, Russell Boardman, John Po- 
lando. 


.osed 
posed 


@ Adopted the conference report on the 
Relief bill. 
@ Idled. 


———— 


“Remember November!” 


On the anvil of public controversy Presi- 
dent Hoover and Speaker Garner last week 
hammered out a red-hot campaign issue 
on Unemployment Relief. The issue: 
How far should the Federal Government 
go to take up the burden of private debt? 
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President Hoover would limit such relief 
to banks, railroads, states, public corpora- 
tions. Speaker Garner would extend Fed- 
eral credit down through industry and pri- 
vate corporations to Governor Roosevelt’s 
famed “forgotten man.” Both relief the- 
ories are based on the same assumption, 
namely, that debtors are to be tided over 
until prices rise to restore solvency. With- 
out that price rise either theory would 
obviously fail, leaving in its wake a wide- 
spread form of government ownership. 

The Hoover-Garner battle began when 
the House & Senate conferees compro- 
mised on a general relief bill. President 
Hoover objected to public works financed 
by a bond issue as “pork.” The conferees 
agreed to an innocuous $322,000,000 con- 
struction program which the Treasury, if 
it chose, could undertake when it had 
enough cash. On direct relief to the needy 
the White House view also prevailed when 
the final bill provided the R. F. C. with 
$300,000,000 to be lent to states on the 
basis of need rather than population. The 
third provision—R. F. C. loans—was the 
anvil. The final bill provided that the 
R. F. C. should lend $1.500,000,000 (the 
Senate figure) not only to states, munici- 
palities and public corporations but also 
to private companies, partnerships and in- 
dividuals (the House clause). 

When President Hoover learned of the 
compromise agreement, he summoned 
Speaker Garner and the conferees to the 
White House. At the eleventh hour he 
wanted the bill revised, private loans elimi- 
nated. Speaker Garner, whose own pet 
idea the loan provision was, told him that 
Congress had bowed to him on direct re- 
lief and public works, that it was up to 
him to bow to loans. The President re- 
fused to bow. After a two-hour wrangle, 
the meeting broke up inconclusively. 

Early next morning there was another 
White House conference. Again the Presi- 
dent and the Speaker clashed. Again each 
refused to budge. Finally Mr. Garner 
marched out and returned to the House. 
There amid Democratic applause he took 
the floor, jor'the second time this session, 
to excoriate President Hoover's ideas of 
relief. Excerpts: 

“We went to the White House. 

The President said he could not sign the 
bill. . . . The House has surrendered 75% 
of its position. 

“The issue is this: We're going to 
broaden the base of the R. F. C. We 
propose that from now on there shall be 
no class legislation and no class borrowers. 
‘ How can you say it is more impor- 
tant that the New York Central Railroad 
should meet the interest on its bonds than 
it is to prevent the forced sale of 500,000 
farms and homes? 
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“T said to the President: ‘I’m through 
with class legislation. You want to lend 
to the railroads, the insurance companies, 
the mortgage companies.’ His answer was: 
‘Why, all the people will get a benefit out 
of it.’ My friends, it’s too high. The drip- 
pings do not reach down to the earth. I 
want to start at the bottom. 

“T believe we’ve got to have some res- 
ervoir of relief or we'll have riots. ... 
I'm willing to go before the country for 
the whole people while President Hoover 
goes before them for his ‘selected cli- 
entele.’” 

Minority Leader Snell went into the 
well to make the Republican retort: “I’ve 
listened to the Democratic Vice Presi- 
dential nominee’s speech of acceptance. 
. . . He has made a more direct appeal 
for class distinction than has been made 
this session. If the Speaker ever made a 
demagogic appeal, he made that appeal 
here today—” 

“Remember November!” shrilled a 
girl’s voice in the gallery. She was Eliza- 
beth Heiser, daughter of arn Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. farmer whose home was about to 
be foreclosed on a $1,000 mortgage. 
Guards put Miss Heiser out of the gallery 
while Democrats cheered her challenge. 

Stung by the Speaker’s attack, President 
Hoover answered with a sizzling public 
statement explaining his objections to the 
relief bill. Excerpts: 

“The fatal difficulty is the Speaker’s in- 
sistence upon provision that loans should 
be made to individuals, private corpora- 
tions, partnerships, states and municipali- 
ties on any conceivable security and for 
every purpose. Such an_ undertaking 
makes the Reconstruction Corp. the most 
gigantic banking and pawnbroking busi- 
ness in all history. . . . It would compel 
the R. F. C. to deal with millions of 
people in terms of hundreds of thou- 
sands of small and large loans. It would 
require the extension of branch offices in 
every town and county and set up a huge 
bureaucracy able to dictate the welfare of 
millions of people. . . . The proposal is 
impossible of execution and huge losses 
and great scandals must inevitably result. 
. . . There will be inevitable discrimina- 
tions . . . the squandering of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. . . . The organization 
would be subject to predatory corpora- 
tions and interests everywhere. 

“To hold out hope that the Government 
is prepared to take care of [the country’s] 
credit needs with the ridiculously small 
sum provided [$1,500,000,000] must be 
condemned as a deception. . . 

“The measure proposed and insisted 
upon, even to the extent of defeat of re- 
lief legislation, by the Speaker, threatens 
disaster to our people. . . . I cannot ac- 
cept the proposal for I do not propose to 
further increase unemployment by jeop- 
ardizing the whole credit of the Govern- 
ment and laying our people open to every 
kind of injustice and loss.” 


This White House broadside meant only 


one thing—a veto for the relief bill which 
represented three months hard work by 
Congress. Surprising to many was the 
President’s opposition to loans to private 


industry because he had recommended 
that very thing last December when he 
outlined the R. F.C. Last May Secretary 
Mills, as the President’s spokesman, ap- 
peared before a Senate committee to urge 
advances to private corporations for self- 
liquidating construction, only to have the 
Senate reject it. Last week the President 
retreated from his own proposal when he 
saw it extended to the smallest merchant, 
the one-plow farmer, the corner bootblack. 

At the insistence of the Speaker who 
failed to answer the President’s criticism 
or explain the machinery for private loans 
the House approved the relief bill 202- 
to-157. The Senate later passed it 43- 
to-31. President Hoover vetoed it ten 
minutes after it reached the White House. 
“Never before,” said he, “has so dangerous 
a suggestion been seriously made to our 
country.” As a substitute bill he suggested 
direct relief loans to states, a modest dis- 
cretionary building program by the U. S. 
Government and R. F. C. advances to 
public agencies for self-liquidating con- 
struction. 

Thus was a prime issue, not in either 
party’s platform, forged for the campaign. 
Speaker Garner, stumping as the Demo- 
cratic Vice-Presidential nominee, could set 
himself up as the friend of the Masses 
against the Classes. He could tell plain, 
unthinking, debt-ridden voters at the 
cross-roads that he had put through a bill 
for their relief only to have it killed by 
a cold-hearted, opinionated Republican 
President. President Hoover, on the other 
hand, would go before the country as the 
implacable defender of the people against 
a disaster inherent in Democratic doctrine. 
Some citizens might comprehend the eco- 
nomic facts but in a rough & tumble cam- 
paign, facts usually carry less weight than 
impressions. As a matter of practical pol- 
itics President Hoover had the facts, 
Speaker Garner the impressions. 


PROHIBITION 
Ladies at Roslyn 


(See front cover) 

A string of smart motors swished up the 
driveway to Mrs. Edward Small Moore’s 
shingled, rambling country home in 
Roslyn, L. I. one sunny morning last 
week. Out of the shining automobiles 
stepped 70 ladies clad brightly, tastefully, 
expensively. Reckoned by money and 
prestige, they were the cream of the na- 
tion’s womanhood, gathered from Maine 
to Oregon. Inside the Moore house they 
sat on Early American chairs and ate a 
chatty meal. Then the ladies repaired to 
a long drawing room full of roses and 
tulips. At this point the gathering lost 
all resemblance to a conventional Long 
Island luncheon. No bridge tables had 
been set up, no backgammon boards un- 
folded. The ladies were there for serious 
business. Leaders and representatives of 
a million other women, they had come to 
talk and act about liquor.in the U. S. 

Full credit for helping to bring about 
national Prohibition has been given to 
women like Schoolteacher Frances Eliza- 
beth Willard and tough, evangelical little 





Carry Nation, smashing bar mirrors to 
avenge her drunkard husband’s death, 
Solidly and admiringly behind the Willard 
eloquence and the Nation hatchet stood 
the one effective feminine organization in 
the 19th Century U. S., the militant ladies 
of the tabernacle, the churchwomen. Times 
change. The ladies at Roslyn, last week, 
were of a different order. As a group they 
were more charming than churchy, han- 
dier with a mashie than with a hatchet, 
but most were mothers of families and 
all could raise respected if ineloquent 
voices in their communities. They claimed 
no divine guidance but they took seriously 
their membership in the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the Women’s Organiza- 
tion for National Prohibition Reform. 
They believed in Temperance but not in 
the 18th Amendment. Women had had 
no small part in putting that Amendment 
in the Constitution. These women were 
at Roslyn to help take it out. 

With hands which are usually busy 
knitting, Chairwoman Mrs. Henry Bourne 
Joy, a motherly soul who is president of 
the Needlework Guild of America and 
whose husband used to run Packard Motor 
Car Co. in Detroit, took up a pencil and 
rapped on a table for order. Her signal 
got the attention of a potent segment oj 
the nation’s womanpower. 

Down sat Virginia’s Charlotte Noland 
who controls fashionable Foxcroft Schoo! 
and her hunters with a practiced, efficient 
rein. With her was Mrs. George Sloane 
a delegate to this year’s Democratic Con- 
vention whose politics differ from thos 
of her cousin David Ingalls, Republica: 
gubernatorial candidate in Ohio. Georgi 
was represented by Mrs. William T 
Healey of Atlanta, who operates her de- 
ceased husband’s realty business. Th 
wife of Anaconda Copper’s Presiden 
Cornelius Francis Kelley spoke for Mor: 
tana. The wives of Pierre du Pont, wh 
has his own Wet group, and William Cor. 
bit Spruance, du Pont vice president ané 
director, spoke for Delaware. There wer 
other able wives of able husbands: Hostes 
Moore who is married to a director oi 
American Can and Lehigh Valley R. R 
intense little Mrs. Archibald B. Roosevelt 
small, blonde Mrs. William Chapman 
Potter, whose husband is president 
Guaranty Trust Co. 

For President . . . ? When the door 
shut politely on the Press, prime busines: 
of the W. O. N. P. R. executives wai 
brought on the carpeted floor: whor 
would the organization support for Presi: 
dent? Certain Republican ladies reminde 
the group that it had been founded on: 
non-partisan basis. Democratic ladies re 
called that the organization, prior to las 
month’s conventions, had pledged suppor 
to the Wettest platform. But Presiden! 
Hoover had not yet confirmed his partys 
stand on Prohibition, the G. O. Partisan 
argued. It would not be good policy ti 
base the final W. O. N. P. R. position 
two platforms and one acceptance speetl 
The record was not complete. Neverthe 
less, the committeewomen had come ti 
act, not temporize, and act they did. 

Fifty-one to 19 they adopted the fo! 
lowing resolution: ‘“While the Preside! 
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of the United States has no power to veto 
or change a _ proposed Constitutional 
amendment, he has through the prestige 
of his high office the power to wield di- 
rectly or indirectly great influence over 
legislation. 


“We therefore urge the members of 
this organization, because they are com- 
mitted to the cause of Repeal, whether 
they be Republicans or whether they be 
Democrats, to give their support to the 
nominee of that party which favors the 
repeal of the 18th Amendment, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt.” 


Of the 19 who dissented from handing 
the Democracy a million ballots, a major- 
ity was reported to have been “brought 
around” after the meeting. But Mrs. 
Robert W. Lovett, who rallied Massachu- 
setts women to Hoover in 1928, did not 
vote for the resolution. Maude K. Wet- 
more, who did the same thing in Rhode 
Island, announced sie would not support 
Roosevelt. Mrs. Agnes Jones Gifford, 
onetime Republican member of the New 
Jersey Legislature, was the first member 
to resign as a result of the swing to 
Roosevelt. Sixty-four rank & file Repub- 
licans, including Mmes August Belmont, 
George Fisher Baker and Kermit Roose- 
velt, served notice on their executive com- 
mittee that they would not support the 
Democratic nominee because “each indi- 
vidual should vote for the man best quali- 
fied to lead the nation.” Secretary of the 
Treasury Mills, adroit socialite, was sup- 
posed to have engineered their revolt. 

On the other hand, Committeewoman 
Mrs. Graham Dougherty of Philadelphia, 
an active Republican worker in her city 
and State, announced: “You can say that 
no one of the Pennsylvania women here 
voted against . . . the resolution.” 

“T have been a Republican all my life,” 
said motherly Mrs. Joy, “but I joined 
this organization believing that repeal of 
the 18th Amendment was necessary, and 
I still think it the most important issue 
before us.” Another who sacrificed party 
to principle was the organization’s chair- 
man and founder, Pauline Morton Sabin. 


“Not me, lady.” Last week was not 
the first time that Mrs. Sabin had made 
the sacrifice. Thirteen years ago she be- 
came sufficiently interested in politics to 
join the Suffolk County Republican Com- 
mittee. Her husband, Board Chairman 
Charles Hamilton Sabin of Guaranty 
Trust Co., was a Democrat, but that did 
not hinder Mrs. Sabin’s swift rise in 
G. O. P. circles. In 1920 she was selected 
for the New York State Executive Com- 
mittee. A year later she was elected 
President of the Women’s National Re- 
publican Club. She was a delegate to the 
Cleveland convention in 1924, served as 
a member of the Republican National 
Committee from 1924-28. She cam- 
paigned for President Hoover until two 
days after his inauguration. At that point 
Mrs. Sabin turned her back on her party 
affiliations. 


It would not be accurate to say that 
Mrs. Sabin was immune to politics until 
1919. Her family background is densely 
political Her grandfather was Julius 





Sterling Morton, onetime Governor of 
Nebraska, Secretary of Agriculture in the 
Cleveland Cabinet, founder of Arbor Day. 
His ghost almost rose to smite her when 
she was making 4, speech recently in arid 
Omaha. 


“A man in the crowd,” Mrs. Sabin re- 
ports, ‘yelled at me, ‘What would your 
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International 


CRUSADERS’ CLARK 


“When grey-haired mothers were children 


in short dresses... .” 


grandfather, who was an advocate of 
temperance, say to your talk?’ I only 
dimly remember my grandfather and I 
did not know his views on the subject and 
accordingly I hesitated for a minute. Sud- 
denly another man in the crowd answered 
for me. ‘I know what he would say,’ he 
shouted, ‘exactly what he did when some 
Prohibitionists called on him and asked 
him what to do about a saloon which was 
operating in the vicinity of the Capitol. 
He told them to move it into the base- 
ment of that building.’ ” 

When she was 16, Pauline Morton 
moved with her father, onetime vice presi- 
dent of Santa Fe R. R., whose brother 
is famed for his salt (“It Pours’), to 
Washington when he was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Navy by President Roose- 
velt. She had a Washington début and 
when she married J. Hopkins Smith Jr. 
in Manhattan in 1907, the Nicholas Long- 
worths were among the onlookers. That 
marriage resulted in two children and a 
dissolution in 1914. Two years later Mr. 
Sabin wooed & won Pauline Morton 
Smith. His friend and business associate 
William Chapman Potter, Guaranty 
Trust’s President, had married her sister 
Caroline, now the wife of Harry Frank 
Guggenheim, U. S. Ambassador to Cuba. 

The precise moment at which Mrs. 
Sabin, who says she originally favored 
Prohibition for her two sons’ sake, decided 
to found the Women’s Organization for 
National Prohibition Reform occurred 
during a Congressional hearing in 1928 at 
which Mrs. Ella Boole, the crafty old 








head of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, spoke. “I represent,” shouted 
Ella Boole, “the women of America!” 

“Well, lady,” Mrs. Sabin recalls remark- 
ing to herself, “here's one woman you 
don’t represent.” 

As a nucleus for her organization, Mrs. 
Sabin called upon Mrs. Courtlandt Nicoll, 
Mrs. Coffin Van Rensselaer, insurgent 
Miss Wetmore and Mrs. Moore. The 
W. O. N. P. R. was founded in May 1929 
at Chicago. 

Program. The W. O. N. P. R. program 
has followed that of the longtime Dry 
policy: trying to get men in Congress and 
the White House who will support the 
cause. This autumn the organization faces 
its first big test, for which the Roslyn 
meeting, last week, was a prelude. There 
are 435 Representatives, 33 Senators, one 
President and one Vice President to be 
campaigned for or against. It takes money 
to campaign, as Mrs, Sabin’s Wet sister- 
hood well knows. National headquarters 
of W. O. N. P. R. seldom has more than 
a three-month supply of it on hand, but 
the group is happily supplied with rich 
husbands. If a Democratic Wet majority 
is returned to Congress and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt to the White House, and 
if the party keeps its platform pledge to 
submit the question of Repeal to Con- 
stitutional conventions within the States, 
and if three-quarters of the States cancel 
the 18th Amendment, then the last step 
of the W. O. N. P. R. program will be in 
order. The organization pledges itself to: 
1) assist in framing temperate State liquor 
laws, 2) insist that national Prohibition 
remain effective until such laws are opera- 
tive, 3) conduct a campaign of temperance 
education throughout the nation’s schools, 
churches, welfare institutions. 

Mrs. Sabin insists that she has enlisted 
in the fight for Repeal and revision of 
the nation’s liquor laws “for the rest of 
her life.” Since she is not yet 46, there 
appears to be considerable work ahead of 
her. How sincere and dedicated her fol- 
lowing is will be more accurately deter- 
mined between now and November. The 
real strength of the Sabin organization 
lies in the desire of the smalltown matron 
to ally herself, no matter how remotely, 
with a congregation of bona fide, roto- 
gravure society figures in a cause about 
which she may or may not have profound 
convictions. The weakness of the W. 0. 
N. P. R. lies in the populous class of rural 
women who also vote and who bitterly 
suspect, envy and hate the ground that 
ladies like Mrs. Sabin walk on. 

Crusaders. A companion organization 
to Mrs. Sabin’s is the Crusaders, which 
numbers a million militant male members 
(chiefly young) and which was founded 
in the same month and year. Last week, 
two days after the Roslyn convention, 
the Crusaders, 40 trustees and command- 
ers met privately in the country home of 
Trustee Leonard Hanna at Mentor, Ohio, 
near Cleveland where the organization 
was formed. Plotting their part in the 
coming elections, the Crusader board, of 
which Mrs. Sabin’s stepson Charles Jr. 
is a member, took a more cautious course 
than their feminine contemporaries. In a 
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statement which leaned toward but did 
not embrace the candidacy of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, the Crusaders declared: 

“Our position is now, as always, to 
support only those candidates for office, 
regardless of party affiliations, who favor 
the principles for which we stand... . 
The Democratic party has met the issue 
squarely and we commend them for their 
stand. The Republican party has offered 
a plank which is, as yet, undefined. We 
call upon the President, as the nominee 
of his party, to state clearly and plainly 
where he stands on this all-important 
question—whether for or against the re- 
peal of the 18th Amendment.” 

Elsewhere on the Wet front, the Asso- 
ciation Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment (600,000 members), oldest Wet unit, 
which has the support of Pierre du Pont, 
was biding its time, waiting for the Hoover 
acceptance speech before plumping for 
either or neither party. 

Book. More thoughtfully statistical 
than the Sabin sisterhood, the Crusaders 
are currently circulating a book called 
The New Crusade, presented “‘to the think- 
ing peoples of the United States that they 
may intelligently understand the results of 
compulsory Prohibition.” 

At the University of Chicago last month 
Cleveland Oilman Fred G. Clark, 38, the 
Crusaders’ founder and commander-in- 
chief, debated Prohibition with General 
Secretary Clarence True Wilson of the 
Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion & Public Morals. During this debate 
the greatest Wet surprise of the year was 
sprung. It was evident that Commander 
Clark’s purpose was to meet the Dry 
forces well over the half-way mark; to 
get them, if he could, to unite in a move- 
ment which would put Temperance above 
the 18th Amendment. The only barrier 
existing between the Crusaders and the 
Drys that he could see was the fact of 
the existing Prohibition laws. Much inter- 
ested, Secretary Wilson so plainly ex- 
pressed his approval of the Crusaders’ 
“fair and constructive stand” on Temper- 
ance that next day Chicago newspapers 
drew the exaggerated conclusion that the 
Dry leader had become “moist.” 

An echo of the Chicago debate, which 
marked a new and startlingly conciliatory 
phase in the hitherto acrimonious Wet v. 
Dry conflict, is to be found in Commander 
Clark’s preface to the Crusader book: 
“There are three sides to the Liquor 
Problem. The Dry Side, the Wet Side and 
the Right Side! .. . The new Crusader 

. is going to make every possible effort 
to get the old temperance forces to co- 
operate with him in his present challenge 
to the speakeasy, the bootlegger, the cor- 
rupt politician and the gangster! He be- 
lieves that when sincere temperance peo- 
ple understand his motives they will back 
his Crusade, since the principles he stands 
for are practically the same code of the 
principles the W. C. T. U. adopted when 
preseht-day grey-haired mothers were 
children in short dresses.” 

Focus. Last week Wet & Dry eyes 
turned to Congress, ultimate focus of their 
next big fight. There they beheld frothy 


turmoil over legalizing beer, heard noisy 


clamor for immediate Repeal. Beneath 
surface politics, however, was the solid 
fact that no serious move to effect a 
Change would or could be undertaken until 
after the People speak Nov. 8. 


In Cadle Tabernacle 


Under the low gloomy rafters of the 
Cadle Tabernacle in Indianapolis last week 
assembled 300 of the nation’s deepest- 
dyed prohibitors. They were the National 
Convention of the Prohibition Party, that 
63-year-old political microcosm which got 
5,608 votes in 1872, 271,058 in 1892, 208,- 
923 in 1912, 57,551 in 1924, 20,106 in 
1928. Like the Republicans and Demo- 
crats in the Chicago Stadium, the Dry 
delegates had a keynote speech, organ 
music, long distance telephone calls to 
Washington, State placards, demonstra- 
tions, prayers, candidates for the Presi- 
dency, roll calls. Unlike the two major 
parties they adopted an uncompromisingly 
Dry platform and nominated for the White 
House a man who promptly promised to 
withdraw if a better candidate could be 
found. 

Guiding genius of the Prohibition Party 
is its national chairman, Dr. David Leigh 
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“c 


. stupendous, titanic, colossal, calam- 
itous, crimson, conscienceless, barbaric and 
cataclysmic fraud!” 


Colvin of New York, thin-haired, blue- 
eyed Methodist who plays politics like a 
professional. Dr. Colvin warmed up for 
the convention by addressing a Dry mass 
meeting. Said he: “The Republican wet 
plank means that Mr. Hoover is the most 
conspicuous turncoat since Benedict Ar- 
nold. . . . It means a hard struggle to save 
the soul of America.” 

The Prohibition Party’s keynote was 
delivered by Clinton Norman Howard, old- 
time Dry lecturer of Rochester, N: Y. Ex- 
cerpts: “The Republican liquor plank .. . 
is the most stupendous, titanic, colossal, 
calamitous, crimson, conscienceless, bar- 
baric and cataclysmic fraud ever per- 


petrated upon the American people. . ., 
The Democratic plank is perforated with 
corkscrews and bungholes. ... If the 
Democratic party wins, the 18th Amend¢- | 
ment is doomed and damned... . If the 
Dry Democrats of the South rejected Al. 
fred E. Smith, as they said, not on account 
of his religion but because he was Wet, 
how can they support the ticket now with 
both candidate and platform calling for 
Repeal?’’* 

Because Senator William Edgar Borah 
had publicly refused to support President 
Hoover on the Republican liquor plank, 
the Prohibition Party turned enthusiasti- 
cally toward the Idaho Republican as its 
Presidential nominee. Miss Ethel Hubler 
of California formally nominated Senator 
Borah as “a radical Dry at all times . .. 
a man who is personally something of an 
agnostic, who does not smoke, nor drink, 
nor chew, nor play cards, a man whose 
election would sound the death-knell of the 
liquor traffic.” Delegate Richard Cannon 
of California, son of Bishop James Can- 
non Jr., seconded the Borah nomination. 
The organ played “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers” and the delegates paraded up and 
down the aisles. 

Senator Borah was not flattered. He 
told Dr. Colvin over the telephone : “While 
I appreciate the compliment, I don’t be- 
lieve the convention should make such a 
nomination. Such a call, if at all, should 
result from a great uprising of the people 
in another convention to be called by the 
united moral forces of the nation.” 

Rebuffed by Borah, the convention next 
nominated for the Presidency red-headed 
wrinkled-faced William David (‘Earnest 
Willie”) Upshaw, spry cripple, onetime 
(1919-27) Representative from Georgia 
Frank Stewart Regan of Illinois was given 
the Vice-Presidential nomination. An ar 
dent prohibitor but also a humble man 
Nominee Upshaw announced that he would 
retire if Senator Borah or some _ other 
“outstanding figure’ would agree to head 
a third party Dry ticket. 

Strategy. In the Prohibition Party’ 
convention the U. S. Drys, Consolidated 
failed to find a practical answer to their 
political problem. This week in Washing: 
ton the National Conference of Organiz- 
tions Supporting the 18th Amendment was 
to hold a joint meeting to map their cam- 
paign. The predominant Dry sentiment i 
against any third party action on the 
ground that it could not achieve positive 
results to keep the 18th Amendment it- 
tact. Dry leaders plan to work within the 
two major parties, trying to elect to Con 
gress members pledged against Resubmis- 
sion or Repeal, thereby blocking any 
change at the start. They are hopefll 
President Hoover will soon say something 
friendly about the 18th Amendment which 
will give them an excuse to support him. 


*Last week Mark Sullivan, seasoned convel 
tion commentator, reported that most Souther 
Democrats had a “morning after” feeling abou 
their party’s Repeal plank. Wrote he: “Thei} 
feeling about what they did about Prohibition 5} 
that of a man who finds himself wedded to 
comparative stranger when all he meant was! 
go maying with the lady. The lady’s marriagt 
certificate is indisputable . . . the equally cer 
tain fact is that not more than 500 of th 
[1,154] delegates meant to go that far.” 
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HEROES 
Break Up? 


For the past six weeks Pelham Glass- 
ford, superintendent of the District of 
Columbia police, has served as the Gov- 
ernment’s grinning, good-natured host: to 
the Bonus Expeditionary Force. The 
youngest Army Brigadier in France, he 
understood these tattered, jobless, hungry 
Veterans who without invitation had 
marched by thousands upon Washington. 
He helped them build crude quarters on 
Anacostia flats. He handled their scant 
funds for food, dug deep in his own 
pocket, none too well lined, for more. He 
kept the peace between a dozen rival fac- 
tions and earned the affectionate respect 
of each. Altogether General Glassford 
gave Washington and the country a re- 
markable demonstration of mob manage- 
ment without benefit of tear gas, riot club 
or machine gun. 

Last week Superintendent Glassford 
thought he was about to be relieved of 
most of his 12,000 charges when the Gov- 
ernment at last moved to send them home. 
Taking his first official notice of the 
B. E. F., President Hoover recommended 
to Congress a $100,000 appropriation to 
send the men home, feed them on the way. 
House & Senate acted promptly. Each 
Veteran was to be advanced the price of a 
cut-rate railroad ticket, allowed 75¢ per 
day for food during the journey. No gift, 
the advance was in each case to be de- 
ducted from the final payment of the 
Veteran’s bonus certificate. The offer was 
good only until July 15. The first day 
some 600 discouraged Veterans took ad- 
vantage of the chance to ride home, ap- 
plie?:for Government largesse. Perhaps 
a break-up of the B. E. F. was at hand. 

The sagging spirit of the underfed 
B. E. F. appeared during its second 
parade. Early last week in the shuffling 
silent line of march from the Washington 
Monument to the Capitol were 4,701 men, 
13 women, 17 children—about one half of 
the police census of the B. E. F. A drum 
and two bugles furnished all the music. 
General Glassford on a motorcycle circu- 
lated among the marchers, took the friend- 
ly salutes of leaders. Parades, he rea- 
soned, do no harm, use up animal spirits. 
At the Capitol ranks were broken and 
the Veterans sprawled about to listen to 
political speeches. 

The B. E. F.’s food situation became so 
acute that Commander-in-Chief Walter 
Waters flew to New York to beg supplies. 
There Adam Hat Stores, Inc. donated 
go tons of food, of which 1,500 lb. of 
beef was rushed to Washington by plane. 
In Commander Waters’ absence, Com- 
munist John Pace, leader of the Workers’ 
Ex-Service Men’s League, arose to attack 
his dictatorship. A thousand conservative 
Veterans began closing in on the noisy 
little Red. Suddenly out of nowhere ap- 
peared General Glassford. “Pace has just 
as much right to speak here as anyone,” 
he shouted. “Any of you who disagree 
with him and don’t want to listen, go to 
some other part of the camp and play 
baseball.” 


The ragged crowd, awed by such a show 
of fair play, fell back, let Pace finish his 
harangue, unharmed and unattended. 

Later General Glassford encountered 
Negroes and whites brawling on the dusty 
ground. Pushing them apart with his bare 
hands, he warned: “We're all Veterans to- 
gether and there'll be no fighting among 
Veterans.” 

Meanwhile Commander Waters loudly 
resisted the Government’s attempt to sap 
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GENERAL GLASSFORD 
“We're all Veterans together.” 


the B. E. F. “The $100,000 offer is an 
effort to send us back to our home town 
sO we can starve again,” he proclaimed 
“The Government isn’t giving you any- 
thing. It’s lending it to you and you'll 
have to pay it back.” His followers stif- 
fened and the break-up seemed about to 


fail. 


REPUBLICANS 
They're Off 

Republican campaigns are inclined to 
be steady, grave affairs which start slowly 
and work up to a dignified climax about 
Nov. 1. They have a way of winning 
elections by machine-like strength rather 
than by inspired management or smart 
innovations. They arouse no crusading 
enthusiasms among the electorate but they 
make no major blunders. They are cool, 
cautious, calculated. 

Last week the Republican campaign of 
1932 got off to a traditional start, un- 
moved by the fact that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt had declared war on tradition. 
Developments: 

Headquarters. Everett Sanders, new 
chairman of the National Committee, 
leased go rooms on the sixth floor of the 
Palmer House in Chicago as the party’s 
main headquarters. Henry Justin Allen, 
bald and beaked, was installed as master 
of the mimeograph. Ray Benjamin, the 
President’s quiet California friend, opened 
an office where he could take and make 
White House telephone calls undisturbed. 

Money. Of major importance was cash 
for the campaign. In 1928 the Hoover 
ticket cost the party $9,433,604. With Re- 
publican purses feeling as thin as anyone’s, 
about half that sum is budgeted for this 
year’s campaign. Treasurer Joseph Ran- 


dolph Nutt consulted with Jeremiah Mil- 
bank, who lined up most of the party’s 
“fat cats” in the East four years ago. 

Plungers. Normally a campaign does 
not officially start until the Presidential 
nominee, “notified,” has “accepted.” Last 
week no date had been set for President 
Hoover’s acceptance speech. Unable to 
wait for this traditional formality, two 
members of the Cabinet and one voluble 
Senator were last week the first G. O. Par- 
tisans to plunge into the campaign. Their 
excuse was that the Democratic nominee 
had already accepted and therefore the 
fight was on. 

Hyde & Seedlings. In his acceptance 
speech Governor Roosevelt had specified 
reforestation as an “immediate means” of 
giving 1,000,coo men employment. Said 
he: “There are tens of millions of acres 
east of the Mississippi River alone in 
abandoned farms and cut-over land... . 
Economic foresight and immediate em- 
ployment march hand in hand in the call 
for reforestation of these vast areas. ; 
I’m doing it today in the State of New 
York and the Democratic party can do 
it successfully in the nation.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Hyde got 
President Hoover's permission to crack 
back at Nominee Roosevelt. Ridiculing 
the Democratic plan as “utterly visionary 
and chimerical,” Secretary Hyde argued: 
“One man can plant about one acre or 
something near 1,000 trees a day. A mil- 
lion men, therefore, could plant 1,000,000,- 
ooo trees in a day. But all the nurseries 
in America do not I ,000,000,000 
seedlings. They probably do not possess 
200,000,000. But suppose there were 
300,000,000 seedling trees available, 
1,000,000 men could plant them in about 
three hours! Thus ‘immediate employ- 
ment and economic foresight’ marching 
hand in hand a la Roosevelt would speedily 
meet an untimely end. . . .” 

Juggling figures lightly, Secretary Hyde 
showed that, on the basis of the U. S. 
Forest Service, a million men could care 
for an area twelve times the size of the 
U. S. To acquire title to cut-over and 
abandoned land on any such scale would, 
he insisted, ‘“disorganize counties, destroy 
taxation units, close and roads 

. throw more people out of their homes 
than the New York Governor could em- 
ploy.” According to Secretary Hyde the 
Roosevelt plan would cost $2,000,000,000, 
provide work for only 27,900 and break 
the market on forest products to “Nothing 
flat.” 

Governor Roosevelt smilingly refused 
to answer Secretary Hyde. He would 
retort directly to no one but President 
Hoover. But through the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, Chairman Jones of the 
House Agriculture Committee declared: 
“Secretary Hyde understands more about 
politics than he does about agriculture. 

. ‘Farmer’ Hyde has an apparent idea 
that reforestation consists of going to a 
nursery, buying a seedling and planting 
it. He overlooks entirely the great prob- 
lems of flood control ... soil erosion 
... preparation of the soil... drain- 
age.”’ The American Forestry Association 
rebuked Secretary Hyde for viewing re- 
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forestation “in the narrow sense of merely 
planting trees.” 

Moses on Tammany. Tammany Hall 
began as a patriotic order to celebrate 
Independence Day. Presidents Cleveland 
and Wilson used to send it public tele- 
grams on that date. This year Governor 
Roosevelt sent it a routine message of 
greeting. Senator George Higgins Moses 
blurted: “July 4, 1776 was the day when 
the United States declared its independ- 
ence from British domination. July 4, 
1932 was the day when Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt made known his surrender to 
Tammany Hall. . . . This seems to me to 
be an inauspicious beginning for Governor 
Roosevelt’s ‘new deal’—unless he’s deal- 
ing from the bottom of the pack.” 

Mills & Tinfoil. First full-length Re- 
publican campaign speech was delivered 
by Secretary Mills in Boston. Excerpts: 
“Tonight we’re going to take off some of 
the tinfoil and look at the facts. ... I 
challenge Governor Roosevelt to state spe- 
cifically what the present Administration 
has failed to do in this emergency and 
what steps he would have taken... . In 
the face of the shocking system of gov- 
ernment existing in New York City, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s failure to clean up his 
own party and assert his moral leadership 
bars him—honest, amiable and attractive 
gentleman that he is—from spiritual kin- 
ship with . . . Wilson . . . Roosevelt 
. . . Cleveland. 

“No man living has the qualifications 
for the task equal to the qualifications of 
President Hoover. . . . Say what you will 
about us, we're an experienced force. Is 
this the time to order veterans to the rear 
and put raw recruits in charge? I think 
not.” 


DEMOCRATS 

The Roosevelt Week 

Last week Franklin Delano Roosevelt: 
@ Wired President Hoover for a per- 
sonal conference on the St. Lawrence 
River development. The U. S. and Canada 
are negotiating a treaty on which depends 
New York’s State-owned, State-operated 
power project at.Massena Point. A hitch 
with the State Department has developed 
on the State’s share of the cost. The 
Democratic nominee suggested a meeting 
with the Republican nominee to “hasten 
the initiation of this vast project which 
means cheap transportation . . . cheap 
electricity for homes, farms and indus- 
tries . . . and employment for thousands 
of workers.” Obvious was the New York 
Governor’s intention to put Water Power 
squarely up to his Republican opponent 
as a concrete campaign issue. President 
Hoover replied that he could not confer 
yet; negotiations with Canada were in- 
complete. 
@ Promised “Happy Days” after March 
4, 1933 to 15,000 Albany Democrats who 
paraded with torchlights at the Executive 
Mansion. 
@ Heard pleas for executive clemency for 
six murderers condemned to death. 
@ Received an “Old Home Week” wel- 
come upon returning to his Hyde Park 
estate. 


@, Sailed with three of his sons from Port 
Jefferson, N. Y. for a week’s cruise to 
Portsmouth, N. H. aboard the Myth 2nd, 
a 40-ft. yawl chartered for $150. 


CRIME 


Cracking Point 


At Millersburg, Ohio (pop. 2,203), Jesse 
Wynn, 51, and his brother William, 48, 
stole an old-fashioned ice box, sold it for 
$3. Brought before Common Pleas Judge 
Robert B. Putnam in the Holmes County 
court, they were given their choice of 30 
days in jail or a public whipping of 20 
lashes. They took the whipping. 

Sheriff John Stevens, fat and fiftyish, 
led the petty thieves to the jail courtyard, 
fastened their hands over their heads to 
the jail’s window bars. They wore their 
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SHERIFF STEVENS & THIEF WYNN 
. . . Ohio’s first in 50 years. 


shirts as the lash cracked down across 
their backs. Sheriff Stevens puffed and 
panted. One whip was broken, then an- 
other. A blacksnake whip finished the job. 
The Brothers Wynn, heads bent but not 
painfully hurt, walked away through a 
crowd of gaping country folk who had 
gone to Millersburg to witness Ohio’s first 
public whipping in more than half a cen- 
tury. 

Questioned as to his legal authority to 
impose such a sentence, Judge Putnam 
exclaimed: “This court is determined to 
eradicate crime and is prepared to emulate 
the principles and policies of Thomas 
Jefferson and stretch all laws until they 
crack.” 





o— 
On Public Links 


Public golf courses are dangerous places. 
Etiquet is not observed as closely as at 
private clubs. There is a good deal of 
driving into the players ahead, club-throw- 
ing after bad shots, teeing-up-on-the-fair- 
way, kicking the ball in the rough, cursing, 
gouging of divots. But even public links 
golfers know that automobiles should not 





drive across golf courses. One afternoon 
last week, when a car suddenly burst 
through some shrubbery and went careen- 
ing across the Cherry Ridge links in Elyria, 
Ohio, scores of public linksmen, hurrying 


around to get through before dinner, grey | 


righteously, furiously indignant. 

“Hey!” they shouted. “Whaddya 
thinkya doin’?” The car was circling 
madly, looking for an exit. As it jounced 
across fairways and putting greens, the 
golfers of Elyria swarmed toward it, yell- 
ing imprecations, picking up things to 
throw. Some threw rocks, some threw golf 
balls. Then they began throwing putters, 
irons, wooden clubs. The car’s windshield 
was smashed. Its body clattered under the 
fire. Suddenly one of its occupants was 
pitched out and the automobile made back 
for the shrubbery, vanished up a lane 
while a desperate defender in the rear seat 
fired away with a revolver. 

The man who was pitched out rubbed 
his lacerated head and began mumbling 
words of gratitude to the angry throng of 
golfers that surrounded him. He said he 
was one Joseph Myda, 45. The automo- 
bile’s other passengers, he said, were 
Cleveland gunmen who had been taking 
him for a “ride.” They had got into the 
wrong lane, made a sudden turn and de- 
bouched upon the teeming, angry Cherry 
Ridge fairways. Grateful Mr. Myda was 
sent away to a hospital. Elyria’s growling 
linksmen returned to their games. 


On a public golf course at Kansas City 
Mo., last week, Federal detectives picked 
up three players, identified two of them 
Thomas Holden and Francis L. Keating 
as mail-train robbers who escaped from 
Leavenworth two years ago; a third, John 
Brown, as one of the men who held up the 
Citizens’ National Bank at Fort Scott 
Kan. last month. Their wives, idly watch- 
ing the game from a parked car, had guns 
in their handbags. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Threat 


In Salt Lake City, Utah, a sign on one 
Bye Rector’s garage reads: “If You Dont 
Store Your Car With Me I'll Vote For 


Hoover!” 


a es 


Bold Democrats 


Just before midnight one evening las 
week, two young men walked into Man 
hattan’s National Republican Club, askei 
the clerk on duty for a Mr. Brown. The; 
were informed that there was no such per 
son in the club. “Well,” drawled one 0 
the young men, “I guess you can give U 
what we want.” What they wanted was 
the contents of the club’s cash drawer 
They got it, $196 of Republican money 
Happily for the club, of which President 
Hoover is a member, a taxicab driver sav 
the robbers hastily enter another cab, grev 
suspicious, summoned policemen, av) 
chase. Captured, the bold youths sai) 
their names were Robert A. Cornell an 
George Evdochminor. Four days befor 
they had arrived in town from Raleigh 
N. C. They were Democrats. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Whence Gold? 


The pound sterling, off the gold stand- 
ard, has lost more than 25% of its value 
on international exchange, but all the same 
British gold experts managed to utter last 
week a most complacent statistic: 

Five-sevenths of all gold mined last year 
was dug out of the British Empire, no 
pauper. 

As usual, His Majesty’s South African 
dominion yielded vastly more gold than 
any other part of the world, 10,877,777 
fine ounces (worth $224,560,439). Second 
was Canada with 2,693,892 fine ounces, 
third the U. S., fourth the U.S. S. R., fifth 
Mexico, sixth Australia, seventh Rhodesia, 
eighth Japan. 

In South Africa local statesmen enjoy 
vexing the Bank of England by keeping 
their local pounds & shillings on the gold 
standard. Patriotic appeals from London, 
urging South Africa to follow the Mother 
Country off gold, have fallen on deaf 
Afrikander ears. “While I remain Pre- 
mier,” has declared militant, Dutch- 
blooded South African Premier James 
Barry Munnik Hertzog, “we shall remain 
on gold!” 

Paradox: although France holds the 
largest store of monetary gold ever 
amassed in Europe, and although five- 
sevenths of the world’s new gold is being 
mined in the British Empire, both French 
and British statesmen are agreed that they 
can pay their debts to the U. S. only to 
the extent that Germany pays them 
Reparations (see below). They cannot 
(i.e. will not) pay out of the stupendous 
gold stocks they hold and produce. The 
Allies seized from beaten Germany such 
of her colonies as produced gold. Today 
the Fatherland simply does not produce 
the bright metal in which her creditors are 
eager to be paid. 


. 


Lausanne Peace on Earth 


Most credit for inducing the Lausanne 
Conference to come to some sort of an 
agreement last week belonged to snowy- 
haired, silver-tongued James Ramsay 
MacDonald who suffered agonizing head- 
aches from overworking his weak eyes. 
When the long grind of 24 days ended, 
climaxed by 60 hours of almost ceaseless 
negotiation, statesmen and correspondents 
gave way completely to their emotions. 

“C'est fait! C’est fait! C’est fait!” 
cried Premier Herriot of France groggily. 
“It’s done! It’s done! It’s done!” Es- 
pying a blonde German newspaper woman 
and a brunette French one, he hugged 
them both at once, then kissed each on 
both cheeks. Seasoned correspondents 
threw facts to the winds, wrote into the 
leads of their dispatches that “Europe’s 
Reparations problems were settled finally 
and completely today” (United Press); 
“France and Germany have reached a 
complete agreement” (Associated Press) ; 
“Europe settled her Reparations dispute 
today” (Universal Service). 

Such was not the case. The published 
agreement reached and signed at Lausanne 


is tentative. Moreover the signatories 
made a “gentlemen’s agreement,” the text 
of which was kept secret for 24 hours. In 
effect these two agreements: 1) Provide 
publicly a moratorium on the Reparations 
which Germany owes the Allies until after 
the coming U. S. elections and 2) create 
quietly a European “United Front” to 
force cancellation by the U. S. of most of 
what the Allies owe in War Debts, after 
which they will proportionately cancel 
Germany’s Reparations debt to them. 

The cost of cancellation to each U. S. 
man, woman & child would be about $78 
if paid today in taxes. 

One of the few newspapers in the world 
to state the facts squarely and at once 
was London’s Financial News which de- 
clared, ‘There is reason to fear America 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER 
To him was passed a great big buck. 


may not take too kindly to an arrange- 
ment which so blatantly passes the buck 
to her and which she may regard as little 
short of a conspiracy to defraud.” 

“Peace on Earth. . . -” Such are the 
facts, but the motives and emotions of 
the statesmen at Lausanne last week did 
them credit. So many conferences since 
the War have ended in nothing at all. It 
was an historic moment when the Chan- 
cellor of Germany, having battled the 
whole night for a clause wiping out what 
his people call the “War guilt lie,” finally 
gave in at 3 p. m. saying: 

“You have won a great victory, my 
French friend.” 

It was an inspiring moment when Pre- 
mier Herriot, warmly clasping Chancellor 
von Papen’s hand exclaimed: 

“We French have listened with emotion 
to the story of the sufferings of the Ger- 
man people. . . . The Frenchman who is 
speaking to you desires that we be united 
in a common thought, in those noblest of 
words, Peace on Earth, good will to 
men !”’* 


*This was later repeated by Premier Herriot 
in a world-wide radiocast. 


It was a great moment when the rich 
and moving voice of Scot MacDonald sol- 
emnly proclaimed: 

“We have reached, I believe, the best 
conclusion that could be reached for world 
peace, especially for European peace!” 

Outstanding Achievement. If the 
Lausanne agreement is ratified by Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Japan, Italy 
and Belgium—a very big IF—the out- 
standing achievement will be to reduce 
German Reparations by 99%, to a pay- 
ment of 1¢ on $1. 

Naturally not all this scaling down was 
done by the Lausanne Conference. The 
process began soon after the late Baron 
Cunliffe, onetime Governor of the. Bank 
of England (1913-18), officially informed 
Prime Minister David Lloyd George in 
1919 that Germany could pay 116 billion 
dollars. This was a statement so obvi- 
ously absurd that a year later the Bou- 
logne Conference tentatively set 64 bil- 
lions as what is usually considered the 
“original sum” of Germany’s debt in Rep- 
arations. 

One year later the Germans, through 
President Harding, offered to pay 48 bil- 
lions on condition that some of their sur- 
rendered territories be returned. This offer 
the Allies spurned. A few days later, in 
April 1921, the Reparations Commission 
decided that 32 billions would be “fair.” 

This was followed by the Dawes Plan 
that Germany pay 595 millions per annum 
for an indefinite number of years (1924). 
Great feature of the ensuing Young Plan 
was that it purported to fix 584 years 
definitely as the time over which Germany 
would be required to pay a total of some 
27 billions (TiME, June 10, 1929). 

Soon afterward The Hague Conference 
made Philip Snowden a _ world figure 
(Time, April 19, 1929, et seg.) and “the 
final settlement of Reparations on a busi- 
ness basis at The Hague” made it pos- 
sible to sell 96 millions of Germany's ob- 
ligation to the U. S. public in bonds en- 
thusiastically subscribed above par. This 
year these so-called ““Young Plan Bonds” 
(German Government 54s) have sold as 
low as 24} but climbed little by little 
to 39 fortnight ago and to 49 last week. 

The Lausanne settlement is supposed to 
provide for repayment of these bonds and 
scales down Reparations to a final total of 
only 714 millions—1¢ each on the original 
64 billion dollars of 1920 which was in 
itself a cut of nearly 50% from the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England’s first fan- 
tastic figure of 116 billions. In 1918 Mr. 
Lloyd George won Britain’s election with 
the slogans “Make Germany Pay The 
Whole Cost Of The War!” and “Hang 
The Kaiser!” 

Minor Achievements of the Lausanne 
agreement last week were to provide: 
1) A total moratorium on Reparations and 
inter-allied debts until the settlement is 
ratified by the signatories or until one sig- 
natory gives formal notice of intention not 
to ratify. 2) Final payment by Germany 
not in cash or in kind but in 5% bonds, to 
be sold 'to the world public after July 8, 
1935, all bonds remaining unsold in 1947 
to be destroyed. 3) Security already given 
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to the Allies by Germany in the form of 
stock certificates of the German State 
Railways to be returned to the German 
Government “with the coupons attached.” 

This interesting concession to Germany 
enabled Chancellor von Papen to exult: 
“Germany has regained her economic in- 
dependence, thus bringing a New Era to 
Germany, Europe and the World!” That 
is, the so-called ‘““mortgage” on the German 
State Railways is to be lifted IF... . 

The IF in the Lausanne ‘settlement is 
the gentlemen’s agreement, announced at 
first to be a dead secret. It was forced 
into the open by world curiosity. Full 
gentlemanly text: 

“The Lausanne agreement will have 
final effect only after ratification by the 
creditor powers as provided in the agree- 
ment. This ratification will not be effected 
until a satisfactory settlement has been 
reached between them and their own 
creditors. The creditor powers will have 
an opportunity to explain the situation to 
their respective Parliaments but no ref- 
erence to that must be made in the agree- 
ment with Germany. 

“Consequently, if a satisfactory settle- 
ment is reached for debts, the creditor 
governments will ratify, and the agreement 
with Germany will then have its full effect. 
But if such a settlement is not obtained, 
the agreement with Germany will not be 
ratified and a new situation will arise and 
the interested governments will confer on 
what is to be done. In such an event, the 
legal position is that which existed before 
the Hoover Moratorium. 

“The German Government will be noti- 
fied of this agreement.” 

Give up Colonies? Assistant U. S. Sec- 
retary of State William Richards Castle 
Jr. officially stated that “the American 
Government is pleased,” but Congressmen 
& Senators who spoke out on the Lausanne 
settlement last week mostly spoke against 
cancelling another cent of the nine billions 
which Europe owes the U. S. in War 
Debts. Such potent voices as those of 
Senator Borah (Rep.) and Senator Glass 
(Dem.) were not heard last week. The 
Senate tabled and ignored a resolution by 
Oklahoma’s Thomas Pryor Gore (Dem.) 
demanding whether “‘the European Powers 
which are indebted to the United States 

. and which received, as a result of the 
War, an allotment of Germany’s colonial 
possessions would prefer to transfer such 
territory . . . tothe United States in pay- 
ment . in lieu of . . . cash.” 

The British answer to all such proposals 
was long ago enshrined in that ringing 
Imperial formula: “The King’s subjects 
are not for sale!” 

“The Great Achievement.” President 
Hoover, who eschews the word “cancella- 
tion” but openly favors scaling down what 
Europe owes “on a basis of capacity to 
pay” must have read with satisfaction the 
New York Herald Tribune’s leading Lau- 
sanne conference editorial last week en- 
titled “The Great Achievement.” “Al- 
ready,” cried the Herald Tribune, “a sense 
of enormous relief, of hope and of con- 
fidence has swept around the world.” 

This did not square with the fact that 
Manhattan’s Stock Exchange — which 


boomed at news of the Hoover Mora- 
torium last year —drifted fractionally 
lower last. week. In Germany, with a Gen- 
eral Election set for July 31 and with 
Hitlerites slated to make heaviest gains, 
the Hitlerites blatantly repudiated the 
Lausanne settlement last week, perhaps for 
electioneering purposes. 

In Berlin 25,000 brownshirts jeered 
what fascist orators called “von Papen’s 
incomprehensible weakness.” “This treaty,” 
summed up Adolf Hitler, “will not be 
worth more than three marks (71¢) inside 
of six months.” 

The Hearst of Germany, her famed 
“Little Man In Blue,” Dr. Alfred Hugen- 
berg, turned his Nationalist press, which 
originally supported Chancellor von 
Papen, against him. Only the German 
Socialists, and they only because they are 
Internationalists, wholeheartedly support- 
ed von Papen. The Chancellor who re- 
cently suppressed the Socialist Vorwarts 
for five days for publishing a scurrilous 
cartoon (TIME, July 11), was praised for 
his work at Lausanne in the first issue of 
Vorwarts to appear last week. 

Naturally leading bankers and finan- 
ciers, in both Germany and the U. S., 
threw their influence behind the Lausanne 
settlement, hoping for cancellation all 
round and a fresh start. Thus Dr. Hans 
Luther, President of the German Reichs- 
bank, telegraphed congratulations to Chan- 
cellor von Papen, and former President of 
the Reichsbank Dr. Hjalmar Schacht tele- 
graphed the single word, “Bravo!” 

The German masses, on the other hand, 
have so often heard their leaders tell the 
world that Germany can pay nothing that 
Chancellor von Papen’s consent to pay 
something was sullenly received. In Paris 
vehement Deputies and Senators vied with 
each other in telling correspondents that 
the U. S. can expect to receive from 
I'rance payments proportional to what 
France receives from Germany and not 
one sou more. In Rome the official Gior- 
nale d’Italia said: “Lausanne was the 
beginning, not the end. . . . The fate of 
the Lausanne agreement depends on the 
attitude of the United States, from whom 
European debtors await an equivalent re- 
vision of their financial position.” 

Prevaricating like a gentleman and a 
sportsman, British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Neville Chamberlain said on his 
return from Lausanne to London: “Rep- 
arations have been swept away and we 
have begun now a new era!” 

Seal of 1525. The final session at Lau- 
sanne was held with all bulbs blazing in 
the white & gold ballroom of the Hotel 
Beau-Rivage. The Lausanne agreement 
was signed and then impressed with the 
Great Seal of the City of Lausanne, dating 
from 1525. 

Annex V of the agreement provides that 
the League of Nations shall invite the 
signatories and the U. S. to a “conference 
on monetary and economic questions” 


(i.e. War Debts) to be held “at a con- 
venient date and at a place to be fixed [not 
necessarily Geneva ].” 

This arrangement plays into the hands 
of U.S. foes of the League of Nations and 
In Congress and out they 


of cancellation. 





can be counted on to raise the alarm that 
the League, of which the U. S. is no mem- 
ber, will stage and supervise the confer- 
ence at which World pressure will be put 
on the U. S. virtually to cancel War Debts, 

Still wracked by a terrible headache 
Scot MacDonald was unable to write or 
dictate his final speech as Chairman of 
the Lausanne Conference. At the last 
moment he rose from bed, signed for 
Great Britain and declared ex tempore, 
“Our agreements must have response else- 
where. |They] must be placed within a 
world framework!” 

“Inconceivable!” Belief that the pub- 
lished text of the “‘gentlemen’s agreement” 
is a red herring to distract attention from 
some understanding still more devious was 
voiced cautiously in London by former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Churchill and bluntly in Washington by 
Senator Kenneth McKellar (Dem.) who 
said: 

“Tt is inconceivable that our former 
European allies would have made this ten- 
tative agreement among themselves and 
with Germany largely cancelling German 
reparations unless they had assurances 
from Mr. Hoover himself that the debis 
due the United States would be cancelled 
. . . The facts call for an immediate ex- 
planation from the President himself. 

The President remained silent. At 
Washington, Secretary Stimson emphat- 
ically denied that U. S. representatives had 
taken any part whatever in the negotia- 
tions leading up to the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment.” (The House of Commons pres- 
ently heard exactly the opposite from 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Chamberlain 
who said ‘“‘we have been in touch at Lav 
sanne not only with European representa: 
tives but with representatives of the 
United States. . . .”) Twenty-four hours 
after the Lausanne settlement and gentle. 
men’s agreement had been published in 
full, Chairman Borah of the Senate’s For- 
eign Relations Committee said: “We have 
something yet to learn. 
wait a while to get the facts.” The Sen- 
ate’s lone Farmer-Laborite Minnesota’ 
Shipstead exploded: “If any official oi 
the United States Government has led 
agents of foreign governments to believe 
we will cancel debts owed to us for cat 
cellation of Reparations he is very nearly 
guilty of treason to the United States! He 
certainly is guilty of swindling foreig: 
governments.” 

London throngs cheered returning Sco! 
MacDonald who went first to his oculis 
second to Buckingham Palace for an aud: 
ence of 70 minutes. Premier Herriot de 
clared emphatically on reaching Paris 
“In case the United States does not agrtt 
to debt reduction, France will remain i 
her previous position. That means thi! 
the entire reparations problem would havt 
to be gone over again. That was the er 
tent of our engagement at Lausanne.” 


Promethée, “Harmony,” Turke}| 

Reduction of submarine armaments wi 
carried one step further last week by act 
dent, which has sunk 20 submarines sin¢ 


1904 at a cost of more than 700 lives. 
Frenchmen were proud last week th? 
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they had lost no submarine since 1928, 
whereas the British Navy had lost three. 
The French first-class submarine Pro- 
methée of 2,000 tons (estimated cost 
$2,000,000) was maneuvering on the sur- 
face of the English Channel near Cher- 
bourg, with several French bluejackets 
standing on her deck. Suddenly the Pro- 
methée began to go down by the stern. 
Since her hatches were open, water poured 
in and she sank like a stone, carrying 62 
men to their death. Her commander, a 
Lieut. du Mesnil, stepped out of the 
conning tower to see what the trouble was, 
just in time to save his skin. 

Precisely why did the Promethée sink? 
Before this could possibly: be known ru- 
mors grew that some clumsy seaman had 
opened the diving valves by accident. An- 
other rumor had Lieut. du Mesnil commit 
suicide after he was picked up with six 
lucky survivors by a fishing smack. Actu- 
ally the Lieutenant announced himself at 
the disposal of the usual naval board of in- 
quiry. “Before realizing what had hap- 
pened,” he told reporters, “I was swim- 
ming for my life.” 

Soon Italy’s famed Artiglio JI, cham- 
pion treasure-hunting ship (Time_, July 4, 
et ante), was called into action. Her divers 
reported that the Promethée lies on an 
even keel in 230 ft. of water where the 
current is exceedingly swift. Twice the 
divers’ telephone connection with the 
Artiglio was ripped apart by the rushing 
waters. They expressed a_ professional 
opinion that it will be impossible to raise 
the Promethée, said that they found her 
hatches open, conjectured that an explo- 
sion may have ripped open the Prome- 
thée’s stern, thus causing her to sink stern 
first. “The public has a right,” observed 
long-mustached French Naval Minister 
Georges Leygues, “to know the truth!” 

Commander Edward Ellsberg, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, whose work in raising the 
S-4 and S-51 won him the Distinguished 
Service Medal (Time, Sept. 9, 1929) said 
at Westfield, N. J.: 

“Considering the circumstances—that 
is, a submarine operating on the surface, 
with her hatches open, and her com- 
mander, and others, on deck, and showing 
no intention of submerging—the most 
probable cause of sinking is an internal 
explosion. All submarines give off an 
odorless gas, hydrogen, when charging bat- 
teries, and this gas, when mixed even in 
small proportions with air, forms an ex- 
tremely powerful explosive mixture, which 
might be ignited from a number of causes 
inside the boat. The resulting explosion 
might easily have so damaged the hull as 
to sink the submersible immediately. In 
our own Navy there have been two cases 
of such hydrogenic explosions wrecking 
boats and killing large numbers of men. 

_“Life aboard a submarine is spent con- 
tinually facing death.” 

“Unanimous in Principle.” While the 
crews of all the world’s submarines faced 
death last week, the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference continued to fiddle with Presi- 
dent Hoover’s proposal to reduce all arm- 
aments by one-third (Time, July 4). Con- 


tinuing to stand together, Great Britain 
and Japan renewed their efforts to lay 


the proposal gently away in cotton wool. 
This diplomatic move is usually accom- 
plished by signing an “agreement in prin- 
ciple” which is no agreement in fact. 
Busily last week British Foreign Secretary 
Sir John Simon worked at drafting a 
resolution to adjourn the Conference in- 
definitely on the basis of “agreement in 
principle” with the Hoover proposals. 
Meanwhile in the House of Commons, 
acting Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 














QUEEN Mary & KiNG GEORGE 


They silenced wagging tongues with a 
luncheon. 


(See col. 3) 


read a White Paper in which His Majesty’s 
Government proposed not reduction of the 
number of armament units by one-third 
but instead reduction of their size by one- 
third. This proposal threw the disarma- 
ment question back five years to the 
Geneva Conference of 1927 when Presi- 
dent Coolidge turned down a similar Brit- 
ish proposal. The U. S. naval argument 
was then and is now that Britain’s posses- 
sion of far-flung naval bases in every part 
of the world permits her to use relatively 
small fighting ships with great effective- 
ness, whereas since the U. S. does not 
possess such bases its ships must be large 
enough to carry fuel sufficient to strike at 
longest range. The specific U. S. argu- 
ment in Geneva against the British White 
Paper last week was that by proposing to 
change the size of fighting units it would 
force upon all the Great Powers expensive 
naval replacement building programs re- 
quiring many years. 

“The British plans are intended to affect 
the next generation,” said U. S. Delegate 
Senator Swanson. “President Hoover’s 
plans are intended to give immediate re- 
lief.” 

Meanwhile Sir John Simon continued to 
draft the “agreement in principle” and 
chief U. S. Delegate Hugh S. Gibson took 


the cheerful line that “agreement in prin- 
ciple” is better than the alternative at 
Geneva, namely disagreement. Speaking 
by transatlantic telephone to Secretary of 
State Henry Lewis Stimson, Mr. Gibson 
reported that “the delegates at Geneva. are 
working in close harmony.” For U. S. 
political campaign purposes any flat rebuff 
to President Hoover would be unfor- 
tunate. 

Turkey into League. Almost unno- 
ticed amid the Geneva Conference negoti- 
ations the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions met in Geneva last week, invited 
Turkey to join the League, applauded the 
Turkish Government’s prompt accept- 
ance. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Omnibus of Scandal 


British courts last week settled three 
major scandals that have kept London 
newspapers humming for months. 

Lady Louis & Negro. Returned from 
Malta, Lady Louis Mountbatten, wife of 
King George’s first cousin once removed, 
stood before Lord Chief Justice Baron 
Hewart and heard herself exonerated of 
the charge of consorting with a Negro. 
London’s sensational tabloid weekly Peo- 
ple had blurted: “Famous Hostess Exiled. 

. . A scandal which has shaken society 
to its very depths concerns . one 
of the leading hostesses in the country, 
a woman highly connected and immensely 
rich. Her associations with a colored man 
became so marked that they were the 
talk of the West End.* One day the cou- 
ple were caught in compromising circum- 
stances. . . . The society woman has been 
given the hint to clear out of England 
for a couple of years, and the hint 
comes from a quarter which cannot be 
ignored ty 

For this indiscretion People apologized, 
offered heavy damages, which Lady Louis 
regally refused. Her counsel, Norman 
Birkett, explained that her departure for 
Malta, where her husband is in Naval 
service, “had given an opportunity for 
the lying, malignant and poisonous tongues 
of scandal to wag. ... The most atro- 
cious libel of which I have any knowledge 
in all my experience. She had been 
informed of the identity of the colored 
man. She has never even met him.” 

Heavily underscoring the vindication, 
King George & Queen Mary had Lord & 
Lady Louis Mountbatten to luncheon last 
week, not before she was legally vindi- 
cated but immediately afterward 

Mrs. Barney & Lover. Before the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Humphreys and a jury of ten 
men & two women in Old Bailey appeared 
Mrs. Elvira Dolores Barney, accused of 
murdering her lover Thomas William 
Scott Stephen after a cocktail party in her 


*Last week hungry-looking Nancy Cunard, 
famed and open Negrophile, left New York where 
she had been living in Harlem, for Havana. Re- 
porters were kept out of her stateroom by big, 
black Anselm Colebrooke, who sailed on the 
same ship in a cabin engaged for him by Miss 
Cunard, daughter of Lady Cunard. In Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Blackamoor Colebrooke was 
wanted by the police in connection with a motor- 
car theft, also wanted by his white wife and six 
offspring. 
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West End flat. ‘One dawn last month a 
physician, hastily summoned, found Mrs. 
Barney, whose husband is a U. S. radio 
crooner, anxiously kissing Stephen’s cool- 
ing corpse. A revolver lay nearby. While 
Mrs. Barney awaited trial her father, Sir 
John Mullens, was reported to be liquidat- 
ing the, Mullens gems to raise the huge 
fee of her defender, lean Sir Patrick 
Hastings, the Clarence Darrow of Great 
Britain. Last week Sir Patrick was in 
fine fettle. After witnesses had testified 
to Mrs. Barney’s love for Stephen, and 
she had explained that the revolver went 
off while he was trying to keep her from 
shooting herself, Sir Patrick cried, “Her 
life was tragic, tied to an American brute 
whom she could not divorce! . . . Even 
one of us some day may have a daughter 
for whom we may have to make excuses. 
. . . It is conclusive evidence of her inno- 
cence that her fingerprints were not found 
on the revolver. There is no evidence 
here upon which you could be asked to 
hang a cat.” 

“The finest defense speech I have ever 
heard,” beamed Justice Humphreys. 
“There is not the slightest doubt that 
there was a struggle for this revolver.” 
With the judge’s charge in mind Old 
Bailey’s ten men & two women promptly 
found Mrs. Barney not guilty, looked con- 
cerned when she and her mother simul- 
taneously fainted from relief. 


Rector of Stiffkey. After three months 
of deliberation the Worshipful Frederick 
Keppel North, Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Norwich, and an ecclesiastical court last 
week returned a verdict in the case of 
Rev. Harold Francis Davidson, rector of 
Stiffkey (pronounced “Stewkey’’), accused 
“of permitting 17-year-old Barbara Harris 
to sleep in his bed, of immoral conduct 
with Rose Ellis, 30, over a period of ten 
years, of embracing Betty Beach, actress, 
while she was clad only in her nightie,” 
etc., etc. (Tre, April 11). Mr. Davidson 
explained he had been engaged in the com- 
mendable occupation of saving lost souls 

.in London’s streets. His son & daughter 
heard Chancellor North call his defense 
a tissue of lies. “He told us,” observed 
the Chancellor, “that one night while 
walking in Leicester Square he picked up a 
young prostitute, Rose Ellis, and gave her 
food, money and lodgings. I pause for a 
moment to say there is no blame attached 
to him for that. . . . But from that night 
began an association that lasted more than 
eleven years.” Brokenly convicted, Rec- 
tor Davidson stumbled from the ecclesi- 
astical court, went in search of a vaudeville 
engagement. Said his wife, still loyal: “I 
am preparing to get a job as a cook or 
housekeeper.” 


RUSSIA 


Caviar to the Webbs 

Puckish little Baron Passfield of Pass- 
field Corner is famed for his keen Socialist 
intellect. So is his wife who winces at 
being called Lady Passfield, insists she is 
Beatrice Webb. Lately these two leading 
Socialists, Laborites and economists set 
out on a junket to Moscow. If they 
thought they would receive a luxurious 


welcome such as was lavished last year on 
George Bernard Shaw (Time, Aug. 10), 
they were right. The Soviet Government 
threw open its expensive “Guest House” 
for the Lord & Lady. With the discrimina- 
tion of an epicure Lord Passfield ate and 
ate of caviar. 

Toast after toast was downed in Soviet 
champagne. The Passfields were started 
out on a circular luxury tour of Russia, 
just such a tour as threw Mr. Shaw into 
panegyrics. Last week the circle was com- 
pleted, the Lord & Lady returned to 
Moscow and tart-tongued Beatrice Webb 
spoke out. 

“It is a shame that Soviet women, 
enjoying the same status as men, should 
make themselves worse than men by using 

















Wide World 


Baron & LApy PASSFIELD 


She cried “Shame!” on Red primpers. 
cosmetics!” she blurted. “The practice is 
grossly immoral. . . . The use of rouge, 
powder and lipstick is characteristic of a 
decadent Capitalist civilization. Russian 
women have the most beautiful complex- 
ions in the world, and, although those who 
use cosmetics are far in the minority, none 
of them need to do it!” 

Whether plain, elderly Beatrice Webb 
knew it or not, the Soviet Powder, Per- 
fume, Rouge & Lipstick Trust is managed 
by the young, pretty, blonde wife of 
Premier Molotov (Time, June 13), close 
friend of young, brunette Mme Stalin. 

For good measure tart Beatrice Webb 
added: “Some of the young women I saw 
at Caucasian seaside resorts were dressed 
far too smartly.” Shrewd Sidney Webb 
kept mum. The Soviet censor passed Bea- 
trice Webb’s blurt. 


ITALY 


Practical Prince 


Having less to do than other men, most 
Kings & Crown Princes are practical 
jokers. Thus Edward of Wales once sat 
down on the Royal Spanish “squirt 


bench,” was soused by streams of water 
from concealed nozzles (Time, May 30, 
1927). Recently Naples learned of an 
elaborate joke which Crown Prince Un- 
berto has been playing off & on at night 
ever since he and his Belgian-born Crow 
Princess moved into their ancient but 
gorgeously refurbished palace overlooking 
Naples’ blue bay. 

As even Italians know, Her Royal High- 
ness and His Royal Highness got on each 
other’s nerves from the first. To tease his 
wife and guests at the Palace, joking 
Prince Umberto said that it was haunted, 
that ghostly footsteps could be heard at 
night. They have been heard. Naples 
laughed last week with her popular prac- 
tical joker. His Royal Highness had been 
making “ghost footsteps” by letting loose 
in the Palace at night a cat with walnut 
shells tied to its feet. 


Discouraging Cocktails 
Interviewed by U. S. citizens last week 
Prime Minister Benito Mussolini said: 
@ “To me birth control is a crime.” (Il 
Duce has two daughters, three sons. ) 
@ “Prohibition itself can accomplish noth- 
ing. I myself closed 25,000 superfluous 
wine shops throughout Italy in one year. §" 
Moderation is the thing! More good can® 
be done by providing people with good 
beer and wine and by discouraging cock- 
tails and whiskey than by prohibition.” 


FINLAND 


Martini & Manhattan 

Finland, which lately went Wet (Tre, 
Jan. 11, et seg.), seethed with complain! 
against the State Alcohol Monopoly Co 
last week. For one thing the company’ 
stores are closed on Saturday, Sunday 
Monday, holidays, on days preceding an 
following holidays, and every day from 
3 p. m. until the following 10 a. m. For 
another thing the Government, firmly be 
lieving that mixed drinks are bad for the 
stomach, has issued stringent regulations 
providing that, without special permission 
only two kinds of mixed drinks may hb 
sold, the Martini Cocktail and the Man- 
hattan Cocktail. In Italy (though not in 
Finland) it is against the law to sell as: 
“Martini Cocktail” any beverage not con 
taining vermouth made by the Italian fim 
of Martini & Rossi. 


GERMANY 


Spirit of Hohenzollern 


Outside the U. S. the man who owns: 
motor car is ipso facto assumed to be rich 
In Europe and in South America aut 
mobile clubs are the acme of smartness.’ 


*Next to the U. S., New Zealand and Canad 
have more cars per capita than any country, 1 
cars per 1,000 people. The U. S. has 188 pe 


1,000. Other countries: 
Australia gt 
England 36 
France 36 
Belgium 20 
Spain 8 


Japan 1% 
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: 
For more than two years, now, 
commodity prices in America have 
been dizzily on the toboggan. 


In the frenzied competitive scramble } 
for business the last vestige of profit 
in many lines has been slaughtered 
to make a buyer’s holiday. 

It is true that within reasonable limits, 
reducing prices in slow times as a 
stimulant to sales is a natural and 
effective action. 

But it is also true that like every other good 
thing, price-cutting can be abused to the point 
of diminishing returns, and may even damage 
the very people it seems to serve. 


In A country like ours it is well to remember 
that the public which bzys is also the public 
which builds and the public which sells. 


So the hypodermic of price-cutting, however 
remedial, if carried too far may move in a 
vicious circle. 

When prices are cut to the point where they 
strike at the jobs and earnings of the great 
body of people engaged in production, shrunken 
buying-power offsets shrunken price and defeats 
the appeal of increased value. 

When price-drops become the expected thing, 
news of a lower price inspires fear of further 
cuts instead of confidence and eagerness to buy. 


When price-whittling threatens quality of 
workmanship and quality of materials, the public 
is quick to sense that a cheapened product at a 
cheapened price is no bargain. 


When quality is sacrificed, standards decline, repu- 
tations dim, progress stops—even the buyer loses. 


Goopyear believes it speaks in the best 
interest of producer and buyer alike in suggest- 
ing it’s time to think something besides price. 


It has the best of all reasons for believing that 
price is not the on/y nor indeed the paramount 


factor in getting and holding business even in 
these difficult days. 


That reason is sales. 


In this year when so many with something to sell 





Time to Think Something Besides 


| 


are idolatrous at the shrine of price to 
the exclusion of everything else, the 


tire which outsells any other tire in the 


world, which occupies by far the largest 





bracket of Goodyear production wank is 


not its lowest price tire — not even its 
next lowest price tire—but its world- 


famed, time-tested, high-quality standard 
Goodyear All-Weather! . 


(SoopyYEAR sells certain of its lines of tires 
at prices as low as any tires on the market. 


These lower-price tires enjoy an enthusiastic 
patronage and a national good name for value. 


They are sold by Goodyear dealers, side by side 
with the famous All-Weather. 


But the public, with unerring judgment, bom- 
barded on every side with “price, price, price” 
—still places goodness above price—still buys the 
best known and surest value—just as it has every 
year for the past seventeen years. 


Whether you buy or whether you se//, isn’t that 
something worth thinking about, before forcing 
prices, earnings, confidence, lower in the hope 
of a brief and selfish gain? 

We think so, out of the lessons in the fact that 
the world over, this year as formerly, “more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind!” 


, 















President 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC: 









Copyright 1922. by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Inc. 

















Tue Lincoin V-12 CyLinpDER ... 4-PASSENGER Sport PHaeton . . . $4500 at Detroit 


In the belief that every Lincoln owner has the unqualified right to the highest type 
of motoring service, every Lincoln ts built to one high aim—uit must be the best that 
can be made. Lincoln has never for any cause countenanced a sacrifice of quality. 
To fulfill its obligations, every Lincoln ts an achievement of advanced engineering, 
finest tested materials, and methods of construction that are unhurried and precise. 
The development of this unique Lincoln background has been made posstble by the 
support of the Ford Motor Company. Only from such a source can spring the perfectly 
balanced qualities found tn the V -12 cylinder Lincoln--a motor car striking tn beauty, 
brilliant in performance, strong, safe, and enduring. It ts offered in twenty-one 


custom built and standard body types priced at Detrout from $4300, fully equipped. 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





Last week rich & smart Germans were 
profoundly stirred by the decision of their 
National Automobile Club to adopt as its 
Patron “His Imperial and Royal Majesty 
Wilhelm II, Emperor of Germany and 
King of Prussia.” 

The announcement for Der Klub was 
made by its chairman, Duke Karl Eduard 
of Saxe-Coburg-and-Gotha. “Through this 
symbolic action,” he declared, “the Na- 
tional German Automobile Club gives 
expression to the fact that our work is 
ruled by the spirit of the House of Hohen- 
zollern. The knowledge that our Club 
would set an example to others inspired 
me to ask His Majesty in lonely Doorn to 
become our Protector.” 

To make their “work” real, definite and 
pregnant with maximum meaning the Na- 
tional German Automobile Club _trans- 
ferred their headquarters last week from 
Socialist Berlin to Imperial Potsdam. 


SIAM 
Kaiserly Exile 

Bundled off from Bangkok into exile 
last week was His Royal Highness Prince 
Paribatra, half-brother of King Prajad- 
hipok and Regent of Siam while His Maj- 
esty was in the U. S. having a cataract 
extracted from his left eye (Time, April 
27-Oct. 26, 1931). 

Siamese understood why the King’s 
half-brother was exiled, though there was 
no official explanation. In the first place 
His Royal Highness was brought up partly 
at the German Court of Kaiser Wilhelm 
II. Prussian military drill built him up 
robustly to more than average Siamese 
size. His neck is thick, hair clipped in 
bristling Prussian pompadour, manner 
stern. As Minister of Interior, bristling 
Prince Paribatra fairly hounded his lazy 
Siamese underlings, forced upon them 
alien efficiency. 

Naturally the dictatorial Prince is the 
very man to head a counter-revolution 
against the recent coup d’état by Siamese 
army officers who deprived King Prajad- 
hipok of absolute power, made him a con- 
stitutional monarch (Time, July 4). Last 
week His Majesty “graciously assented” 
to the exile of Prince Paribatra & family 
who will sojourn in Europe, perhaps call- 
ing on Wilhelm II at Doorn to chat over 


old times, 
CHILE 


Fifteen Minutes 

Feverishly excited Chileans expected a 
new Government any moment last week 
as former Dictator-General Carlos Ibanez 
flew home from a year of exile in Argen- 
tina. Dispatches reported that “60% of 
the armed forces are for Ibanez.” But the 
Navy, Air Force and some infantry ap- 
peared still to support the self-styled 
“Sane” Socialist government of Don Car- 
los Guillermo Davila (Time, June 27). 

Years ago as a potent publisher Don 
Carlos helped to make General Ibanez 
Dictator. In return he was sent as Am- 
bassador to Washington. The two men 
met and talked briefly last week, ostensibly 
as friends. Presently General Ibanez turned 
up at Santiago’s Cavalry School, known 





to be a hotbed of his partisans. The tele- 
phone rang. General Ibanez was told by 
a member of the Davila Cabinet that he 
must get out of the Cavalry School and 
the capital. General Ibanez got out in 15 
minutes, sped by motor to his farm near 
Rancagua, south of Santiago. 

Meanwhile dapper Don Carlos & family 
moved out of their handsome house, 











Wide World 


PRINCE PARIBATRA 
His half-brother bundled him of. 
(See col. 1) 


moved into Casa Moneda, palace of 
Chilean Presidents. Tanks rumbled into 
the palace courtyard. Machine guns were 
set up on the walls. Two regiments of 
infantry who Don Carlos hoped were loyal 
took up defensive positions around the 
citadel of “Sane” Socialism. 


CUBA 


Socialites to Jail 


Over Cuba’s aristocratic House of Men- 
doza hovered last week scandal and dis- 
grace. Mendoza menfolk are among 
Cuba’s leading lawyers. They represent 
American Sugar Refining, Electric Bond 
& Share. Last month socialite Senora 
Mariana de la Torre Mendoza became the 
first woman ever arraigned before a Cuban 
court martial. She, her son Dr. Igacio 
Mendoza and a nephew, were- charged with 
conspiracy to assassinate on June 10, by 
means of a 6-lb. dynamite bomb, General 
Gerardo Machado y Morales, President 
of Cuba. 

Socialites who packed the courtroom 
waved handkerchief encouragement to 
Senora de la Torre Mendoza. Her military 
judges avoided her flashing gaze. 

“T plead not guilty!” she cried. “I had 
no. knowledge and we all had no knowl- 
edge of any attempt on the life of the 
President.” 

“My mother had absolutely no knowl- 
edge of my activities against the Machado 
regime,” said Son Dr. Igacio Mendoza. 
“T plead not guilty.” 

According to Havana police, the 6 lb. of 


dynamite were placed at a street-corner 
which the President was scheduled to pass 
in his automobile. An electric cable ran 
from the bomb to a magneto detonator 
some distance away. A gardener noticed 
the wire, called police. They hid near the 
detonator. A swank motor car drove up. 
Out stepped Dr. Igacio Mendoza and 
two other young men-about-town, one his 
cousin. All were arrested. Just then the 
President's car appeared. Recognizing the 
young men, General Machado alighted 
smiling, insisted on shaking hands with 
them all, exclaiming in a fatherly way, 
“Well, well, boys! Why did you attempt 
to take my life?” 

During the trial, which ended last week, 

the prosecutor produced no evidence link- 
ing Senora Mariana de la Torre Mendoza 
to the attempted crime but proved up to 
the hilt that she has often voiced antago- 
nism to President Machado. That was 
enough for the court martial. It sentenced 
all the accused to 14 years penal servitude 
each. 
@ Not properly speaking a President but 
an out & out Dictator, General Machado 
recently signed a bill passed by Cuba’s 
Parliament at his behest extending the 
suspension of constitutional guarantees 
until the expiration of his term in 1935. 
In effect Cuba has been under martial law 
since her citizens’ constitutional rights 
were suspended Dec. 11, 1930. National 
City Bank of New York, Chase National 
Bank of New York and Chicago’s Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. lately 
joined in loaning the Machado Govern- 
ment $2,278,125 which it needed June 30 
to meet payments on Cuba’s external pub- 
lic works bonds and serial certificates. 

Keystone man in the Machado régime 
was Capt. Miguel Calvo, chief of Cuba's 
Secret Police, foiler of numberless plots 
against the President. As Captain Calvo 
rode down the broad Malecon with two 
Havana policemen one day last week, a 
sub-machine gun suddenly began to spat- 
spat. The two policemen were instantly 
killed. Captain Calvo was rushed to a hos- 
pital, died with 36 slugs in his body. The 
sub-machine gunners escaped unidentified. 


PERU 
Revolt, Murder, Looting, Arson 

A few stolid Germans stabbing each 
other Unter den Linden (Time, July 11) 
seemed more newsworthy to most U. S. 
citizens than 400 armed rebels who over- 
powered the garrison of Trujillo, most im- 
portant city of northern Peru, last week, 
murdered the Mayor, looted banks & 
mansions, committed wholesale arson. 
Zooming up from Lima, Peru’s capital, 
seven bombing planes first dropped de- 
mands that the rebels surrender, then 
bombed them until they fled. 

According to tough little President Luiz 
Sanchez Cerro of Peru whose body has 
been scarred by bullets of several would-be 
assassins (Time, March 14), “The revolt 
was suppressed and several thousand loyal 
troops,are carrying out their orders to sur- 
round and capture the insurgents.” To 
finance the suppression $50,000 was appro- 
priated by Peru’s Congress. 
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For the Ballet 


Girandoles and red plush, champagne 
and rich grey caviar, pretty Moscow 
women and gay music—it is a long way 
from all that to a lonely flat in Cleveland, 
Ohio. So it seemed to Nikolai Semenoff. 
Born in Russia some 50 years ago, he 
had entered the Imperial Ballet School at 
8. In the Imperial Ballet, and in the 
triumphally trouping Sergei Diaghilev 
Ballet Russe—with its décors by Bakst, 
Picasso, Derain; its music by Rimsky- 
Korsakov and Stravinsky; its surging 
choreography—Dancer Semenoff had 
taken part, close friend and assistant of 
Director Michel Fokine. When the Revo- 
lution changed things, Semenoff escaped 
through Poland, settled like many other 
emigrés in Paris. He went. to the U. S. 
as ballet master with Nikita Balieff’s 
Chauve-Souris in 1923, opened a dance 
studio in Cleveland seven years ago. 
Thereafter he saw few of his oldtime 
friends. Unmarried, he lived alone. . 


Cleveland is in the main stream of 
things modern and smart. Cleveland ap- 
plauded importantly two years ago when 
Doris Humphrey of Manhattan’s Dance 
Repertory Theatre, lecturing at the art 
museum, called the ballet “an artificial 
type of toe-dancing.” German Dancer 
Mary Wigman brought to Cleveland her 
stark rhythms, her “rich speech of the 
body.” Semenoff, intensely devoted to 
the oldtime ballet-school style, muttered 
that she was “devoid of grace, devoid of 
soul.” He at least would make his pupils 
worthy of the old Imperial School. But 
his pupils, who had once included many 
a rich man’s daughter, and such stars as 
Actress Olga Baclanova, began to dwindle. 
He began to brood, long and darkly. Last 
June he gave a recital in his studio. Then 
he began giving away old books, keep- 
sakes, treasured souvenirs. 

In Manhattan last week Michel Fokine 
received a ten-page letter, in pencil and 
.ink, much of it undecipherable. It came 
from Niagara Falls—a place taken for 
granted by many an American but vastly 
impressive to Europeans. Translated from 
Russian by Dancer Fokine, part of it read: 

“My dear friend Fokine: I am ending 
my life by suicide because I cannot bear 
any longer the slander and persecution of 
the ballet. It may be that my jump into 
Niagara Falls will sufficiently disturb you 
and others to set back the self-inflated 
modernists. A greater charlatan article in 
Plain Dealer of Sept. 13, 1931, I have 
never seen. . . .* This will kill me... . 


The time will come when [Doris 
Humphrey’s statements] will be recol- 
lected with bitter shame. . . . Now Ruth 


St. Denis is dreaming about a religious 
dance and does not see that the classical 
ballad dance is the most fine, elevated, 
and is the most close to the hopes of 
Heaven. ... 

“T am lonesome for Moscow, the Grand 


*The article announced a new modern dance 
department in the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
under the direction of Modernists Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman. Recommended to 


housewives, stenographers et al/., it advertised 
that long, hard work and a musical. background 
are not necessary; “all you need is a body.” 








Theatre, the Art Theatre, and for the 
Little Theatre there. There was enthusi- 
asm and here is only business. . . . They 
have taken my furniture away, and I have 
no pen. ... 

“T ask the heads of cultural organiza- 
tions, educational schools and colleges, 
whom do they invite as dance instructors? 
Persons who have graduated from charla- 
tan schools in New York, who have 
received gold medals and diplomas for a 
few weeks or months of work? What do 
they know? These people must hate the 
ballet, for it requires many and many 
years of study, and one should begin at 
an early age and one must have talent. 

“T would like to send you a kiss but 
there is no pleasure in a kiss from a dead 
person.” 

Dancer Fokine telegraphed the Police 
in Cleveland and Niagara Falls: “FIND 





Acme 


THE LATE NIKOLAI SEMENOFF 


His last dance was with Niagara. 


SEMENOFF... .” But Nikolai Seme- 
noff had already spent a night at the Tem- 
perance House in Niagara Falls, walked 
out next morning, doffed hat, top coat 
and stick, laid them neatly on the shore. 
Helpless witnesses saw him plunge off 
Table Rock, go over the brink in his last 
and bravest pirouette 


— a 


Welcome Sadness 


For glum listeners. what sort of music? 
Most people would say jolly music. Lately 
Boston’s Conductor Arthur Fiedler, hav- 
ing concluded the 47th season of “Pop” 
(popular) concerts (oldest of their kind 
in the U. S.), began planning programs for 
the fourth season of outdoor Esplanade 
concerts. He received many letters, most 
of them begging for cheerful music to 
raise the morale of Boston’s depressed 
public. So much did Conductor Fiedler 
hear of “psychological effect” that he 
turned for advice to an expert, Dr. Karl 
Murdock Bowman, chief medical officer 
of Boston Psychopathic Hospital. Pro- 
nounced Expert Bowman: 
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“A grieving person desires to be alone 
with his grief-stricken thoughts, or in sym. 
pathetic company. Play gay music to cheer 
him up, and instead of cheering him, you 
outrage his feelings as if you had intro- 
duced frivolous music at the funeral of 
one of his loved ones. In such music as 
Chopin’s Etudes and Beethoven’s ‘Pathé. 
tique’ Sonata, there is an expression of 
sadness which does not increase the sad- 
ness of a depressed listener. . . . He feels 
that he has communed with a spirit that 
has known a sadness so deep that his own 
amounts to relatively little.” 


Last week Conductor Fiedler announced 
that, because “depression has made the 
public so serious-minded,” he would in- 
clude in every program “an unfamiliar 
piece of serious music.” Not unfamiliar, 
however, is the dole to which gloomy Bos- 
tonians will occasionally lend ear during 
the season: Sibelius’ “Valse Triste”; a 
movement from Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” 
Symphony; the sorrowful first movement 
of Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. 


Elsewhere, summer orchestra music was 
much as usual last week. In the Lewisohn 
Stadium of the College of the City of New 
York, fortnight ago, Willem van Hoog- 
straten opened for the eleventh time the 
nightly concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. This summer Con- 
ductor van Hoogstraten will play all nine 
of Beethoven’s symphonies. Other events: 
Irma Duncan and the Isadora Duncan 
Dancers this week; the Hall Johnson Ne- 
gro Choir Aug. 2 & 3; the Albertina Rasch 
Dancers Aug. 9 & Io. 

No gloom hung over George Washing- 
ton High School Stadium in upper Man- 
hattan last week, where was opened a 
series of 25¢-to-$1 concerts by the New 
York Orchestra under seasoned Conductor 
Modeste Altschuler. Less orthodox than 
most summer maestros, Conductor Alt- 
schuler will play this week a “Hollywood 
Symphony” by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man. First performed five years ago, 
Composer Cadman’s “symphony” is 4 
suite, with a sentimental movement la- 
beled “Mary Pickford”; a slightly comic 
one, “Charlie Chaplin”; another sentimen- 
tal one, “To My Mother’; a tribute to 
Modeste Altschuler called “Hollywood 
Bowl,” where the work was played two 
years ago. 

In the Hollywood Bowl last week was 
opened an eight-week season of concerts 
under Sir Hamilton Harty of the Hallé 
Orchestra (Manchester, England), Fred- 
erick Stock of Chicago, Bernardino Moli- 
nari of Rome, Dr. Richard Lert of Berlin. 
Cellist Alfred Wallenstein of Manhattan. 
One of the biggest features of this “Olym- 
pic” season of the Hollywood Bowl is 4 
choral pageant called “California Wel- 
comes the World,” with songs and dances of 
many nations. There will also be ballets in- 
cluding a Greco-Roman “Olympic Ballet.” 
To publicize the Olympics, the combined 
efforts of 1,000 voices, a 2,000-piece band 
and a 500-piece drum corps were broad- 
cast last week. During the Games the 
band, divided up among nine stadia, with | 


200 pieces beneath the great official score: | 


board, will play songs of all nations. A 
“tribute to sport” is the official Olympic 
Paean, to be sung by 1,000 mixed voices 
on opening day. 
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The New Pictures 


Miss Pinkerton (First National) be- 
longs to an excellent and recently neg- 
lected form of cinema entertainment. It 
is a mystery story which keeps a straight 
face. “Who killed Herbert Wynne?” is 
the question at the beginning. Mystery 
loves company and the murderer might 
have been: a butler with exaggerated 
hands, an old woman who lies grunting on 
her deathbed, a peeping-Tom physician, a 
mumbling housemaid, an arrogant young 
man, one of two immoral young girls, or a 
lawyer who wears pince-nez spectacles and 
casts a tremendously large shadow. On 
the other hand, young Herbert Wynne 
might have killed himself. The only per- 
sons in the cast not suspected of the crime 
are a detective sergeant (George Brent) 
and a hospital nurse (Joan Blondell) 
who is assigned to take care of the old 
woman. 

Miss Pinkerton is handicapped against 
its current competitors by containing no 
monsters, lunatics or apes. Its _ blood- 
curdling qualities, those of a puzzle rather 
than a nightmare, are therefore at- 
tributable to a skillful adaptation by Niven 
Busch of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s story. 
Comic relief in mystery stories is so easy 
to do that it is seldom done as satisfac- 
torily as when a policeman herein finds 
fault with a nosey reporter. “I’m the 
Morning Eagle,” says the reporter. “Go 
feather your nest,” the policeman says, 
and throws him off the porch. Joan Blon- 
dell’s round eyes give her the astonished 
appearance proper to a female detective. 
George Brent, an actor currently being 
groomed as a competitor to Clark Gable, 
blunders about pleasantly as the police 
sergeant. 





Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (Fox). 
Somewhat baffled by the problem of mak- 
ing the kind of pictures which cinemad- 
dicts prefer, most producers do not at- 
tempt to specialize. Alert cinemaddicts 
realize, however, that there are a few ex- 
ceptions to this rule. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayez runs to lavish casts. Universal last 
year was addicted to monsters. Encour- 
aged five years ago by the vast success of 
Seventh Heaven to believe that simple, 
sentimental romances of the type which 
Mary Pickford played in 15 years ago are 
not yet obsolete, Fox has diligently fur- 
nished them. Usually Charles Farrell and 
Janet Gaynor are hero & heroine. Their 
antics delight naive audiences and bewilder 
supercilious ones. Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, although Marian Nixon and Ralph 
Bellamy are the stars instead of Farrell & 
Gaynor, is in the tradition of Daddy Long 
Legs and Delicious. Cinemaddicts who 
would be unable to enjoy watching Marian 
Nixon ask a horse a question and then see- 
ing the horse shake its head, should re- 
member to avoid Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, 

Marian Nixon is Rebecca, a semi-waif 
who has to live with two crusty old aunts 
because her father is dead and her mother 
has no money. She is lonely; she tries to 
Tun away. She runs to a young Doctor 
Ladd. He persuades her to stay with the 


aunts. When she is supposed to be at a 
prayer meeting, she rides with the doctor 
on his rounds. They go to a house where 
a lady is having a baby. Rebecca does not 
get home until morning. Her aunts are 
furious. One of them has caught pneu- 
monia going to the prayer meeting. When 
she is better, Dr. Ladd and Rebecca will 
be married. Typical shot: Rebecca, after 
riding through a snowstorm in an open 
sleigh which finally tips over, arriving at 
her aunts’ house with two flakes of snow 
on her dress. 
—_— o> 

Million Dollar Legs (Paramount) is a 
Marx brothers comedy without the Marx 
Brothers. Instead it has Jack Oakie, W. C. 
Fields, Ben Turpin, Lyda Roberti and an 
attractive ingénue named Susan Fleming 
to play opposite Oakie. William Claude 
Fields is the President of a place called 
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squabble with each other. It looks as if 
Klopstokia may lose after all until W. C. 
Fields begins lifting weights. He loses his 
temper while doing so. This causes him to 
raise a 1,000 lb. lump which no one else 
can budge and hurl it so far that in ad- 
dition to the first prize for lifting weights, 
he gets first prize in the shot-put. Most 
able runner in Klopstokia is a ratty major- 
domo (Andy Clyde). He practices, on the 
way to the games, by getting out of the 
train and running along beside it. Later he 
wins the mile race by accident when chas- 
ing a girl on a motorcycle to give her a 
letter. 


O 








Lady & Gent (Paramount). Through- 
out this picture George Bancroft has a 
miserable time. He is Slag Bailey, a super- 
annuated pugilist who turns up drunk for 
the bout on which his manager (James 
Gleason) has bet their last nickel. Beaten, 
his ruin is completed when his mistress, 
Puff (Wynne Gibson), has her night club 


——— 

















OAKIE, FLEMING, FIELDS ET AL. 


Mr. Fields promises bogie-men a bogie-ride. 


Klopstokia, a small and ludicrous country 
in which all the citizens are adept at run- 
ning, jumping, diving and lifting weights. 
If all the athletes in Klopstokia lay end 
to end they would reach 432 miles. Angela 
(Susan Fleming) tells Migg Tweeny 
(Jack Oakie) that she is sure of this be- 
cause the athletes did it. Fields is Presi- 
dent because he is the strongest man in 
Klopstokia. This does not prevent him 
from making jolly sayings. Informed that 
the members of his cabinet are bogie- 
men, he says: “We'll take them for a 
bogie-ride.” 

The plot which Joseph L. Mankiewicz & 
Henry Myers wrote for Million Dollar 
Legs has something to do with the Olympic 
games. In order to enrich the treasury of 
Klopstokia, Migg Tweeny, visiting the 
country in the capacity of brush salesman, 
decides to take its amazingly able-bodied 
citizenry to Los Angeles. His plans to win 
all the events in the Olympics are impeded 
somewhat by a spy, in league with the 
cabinet members. She, Mata Machree 
(Lyda Roberti), makes friends with all the 
members of the team and causes them to 





wrecked by gangsters, when his manager 
gets shot while opening a fight club’s safe. 
While Puff and Slag are squabbling over 
their misfortunes they receive a telegram 
which makes Puff suspect that the mana- 
ger has hidden some of Slag’s earnings. 

This much of the picture is in the mood 
of recent writing which, finding pugilism a 
subject suitable for one-syllable prose, has 
diligently deprived it of whatever roman- 
tic aspects it may once have possessed. 
The rest of Lady & Gent is in quite an- 
other mood. At the house where they 
suspect the manager has hidden the money, 
Puff and Slag find instead a small boy. 
They adopt him. Slag gets a job in the 
steel mill. Puff becomes a model Aaus- 
frau. They send the boy through school 
and college. The climax arrives when the 
youth, already a college football hero, 
wants to become a professional prize- 
fighter. In a desperate attempt to dis- 
suade him, Slag attacks his ward, wins his 
point by taking one more licking. Good 
shot: Slag, inarticulate when called upon 
to make a speech at the graduation exer- 
cises of the boy’s school. 
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W invite LOO.OOO 


“ 

"These are days of 
stringent economy. All of us 
have long since effected every 
obvious saving. 


‘*Now we must look for those 
many economies which are less 
apparent and oftentimes un- 
suspected, if we are to arrive at 
the lower costs and greater 
values which will inevitably 
start public buying. We can- ; 
not afford to overlook any op- N 
portunity to save every cent of mer 
needless expense.”’ ing 
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**$600.00 saved per Furnace”’ 


3y insulating one of their brass annealing furnaces, 
the Chase Companies, Inc., Waterbury, Conn., real- 
ized an annual net saving of over $600.00. This 
represents an annual return of 89% on the invest- 
ment in Johns-Manville Insulation. Temperatures 
range from 1000° F. to 1250° F. 


) Industrial Leaders 


to consider this statement: 


**Recent nation-wide reports by J-M engineers indicate that 75% of 
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this country’s plants are overlooking immediate, substantial savings 


possible through further heat conservation. More startling is the fact that 


such savings are today possible even in plants supposedly well insulated! 


If such savings are possible in your plant, are you interestedP”’ 


O industrial executive who agrees 
N with Mr. Tew’s significant state- 
ment can afford to overlook the amaz- 
ing economies in production costs 
made possible by efficient insulation. 

Heat loss—heat waste—dollar 
waste—is still taking place today in 
75% of this nation’s plants. 

When a water line leaks, somebody 
sees it—stops it. But nobody can see 
heat losses. That’s why heat leaks— 
heat radiated through uninsulated 
surfaces or through inadequate insu- 
lation—go on year after year and no- 
body does anything about it. But the 
cost goes on just the same— YOU'RE 
PAYING FOR INSULATION WHETHER 
YOU BUY IT OR NOT ! 

ci dagel © 
Even many conscientious plant engi- 
neers fail to realize the terrific toll of 
heat waste. For example, not long 
ago we made a survey in a plant 
where heat costs were closely watched 
—a plant seemingly well insulated. 
Heat losses from unsuspected sources 
were discovered—today, their fuel 
bills are $2,820 less annually. The in- 
sulation paid for itself in 8 months! 

For 70 years we have assisted plant 
engineers in saving fuel dollars. By 
spotting and properly insulating the 
hundreds of places where this loss 


Johns-Manville 


can occur. And by assuring the con- 
tinued efficiency of this insulation 
through periodic check-ups... 
Each year Johns-Manville saves 
American industry the amazing sum 
of over $250,000,000 through heat 
and cold conservation. We have listed 
a few specific examples of such sav- 
ings on these pages, from the hundreds 
of performance records in our files. 


In plant after plant our trained In- 
sulation Engineers have demon- 
strated their ability to reveal heat 
losses which defy casual detection, 
and to point out conclusively how 
quickly an investment in insulation 
pays for itself and starts earning 
dividends. 

May we repeat that if your plant 
needs insulation and you don’t buy 
it—you pay for it in wasted heat over 
and over again—without return? In- 
sulation costs nothing to use—it is 
expensive only when you don’t use it. 


F you’ve been interested enough to 
read this far, why not show this ad- 
vertisement to your plant engineers 
tomorrow morning ? Ask them whether 
it isn’t possible that such savings can 
be effected in your plant. AT LEAST 


uM 





IT COSTS YOU 
SURE. 

On your invitation and without 
any obligation, we will gladly assign 
a J-M Engineer to assist your staff in 
surveying your plant for heat losses, 
and in computing savings which an 


NOTHING TO MAKE 


investment in insulation can bring 
about. Please address Johns-Manville, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





J-M Insulation 
can make similar savings 


in your plant 


Paramount Brick Works, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.— saved $6,679.24 annu- 
ally by insulating eight curing cylinders 
with J-M Insulation. 


Fords Porcelain Works, Inc., Perth 
Amboy, N. J.—net annual savings on 
six kilns of $1,788.66 because of J-M 


Insulation. 
. 


Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa.— 
annual return of 60.3% on the invest- 
ment in J-M Insulation. 


W. T. Rawleigh Co., Freeport, Ill.— 
net saving of $8,748.15 yearly through 
J-M Insulation. 


. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.—7,200,000 cu. ft. of 
gas saved annually with the help of 
J-M Insulation. 
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Cruise of the Curlew 


Nat Blum works in the Manhattan 
Department of Plant & Structures. His 
friend Abraham Rosenberg works for 
Manhattan Terazzo Brass Co. They go 
sailing at the Bronxonia Yacht Club, at 
Throg’s Neck, N. Y. Last winter Nat 
Blum and Abraham Rosenberg wondered 
why they should not borrow their friend 
David Rosenstein’s 49-foot ketch, the 
Curlew, and enter the annual race of the 
Cruising Club of America and the Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club, from Montauk 
Point, L. I., to Hamilton. Cruising Club 
officials, examining the boats for sea- 
worthiness, paid special attention to the 
Curlew but finally decided it would pass. 
Last fortnight, along with 26 other yawls, 
ketches, schooners, the Curlew stood from 
Montauk for Bermuda. 

Four days later, all the other boats in 
the race had been accounted for but no 
one had seen the Curlew. A Bermuda tug, 
the Sandboy, made a 70 mile search 
around Bermuda, found nothing. The 
U. S. Consul at Bermuda asked the U. S. 
Coast Guard to start a search. Seven 
Coast Guard cutters scoured the Atlantic 
from Montauk to Bermuda. Irving Blum, 
brother of Nat Blum, and David Rosen- 
stein grew worried. They persuaded New 
York’s Congressman Fiorello La Guardia 
to have naval tug-boats join the hunt. 
When the tug-boats, 100 Coast Guard 
cutters, the British naval unit at Bermuda, 
twelve seaplanes and 60 privately owned 
ships had failed to discover the Curlew, 
the U. S. Navy Department ordered 
U. S. S. Akron, world’s largest airship, to 
join the hunt. The Akron flew to Bermuda 
and back without success, was preparing 
to make another flight when word came 
last week that the Curlew had been found 
by the Coast Guard cutter Marion. She 
was 80 mi. east of Nantucket, about 112 
mi. further from Bermuda than at the 
start of the race. She was proceeding 
toward the Bronxonia Yacht Club at 3 
m. p. h. The Marion escorted the Curlew 
into port at Newport, R. I. 

Well and chipper, the crew of the Cur- 
lew explained their difficulties. Captain 
Nat Blum, like his sailors, had never been 
out of sight of land before the race. Navi- 
gator Rosenberg had never taken a sight 
with a sextant and his instrument, a bor- 
rowed one, was improperly adjusted. Said 
Captain Blum: “We got off our course 
directly the race started and when we 
tried to put back, the wind shifted. This 
delayed us... but we always knew 
where we were.” One of the Curlew’s 
crew, Attorney Benjamin Theeman, re- 
turned home by train. The others, after 
ramming and smashing a Newport wharf, 
successfully sailed the Curlew home to the 
Bronxonia Yacht Club. 


° 








Canadian Open 


Ever since he tied Tommy Armour for 
the U. S. Open Championship (which Ar- 
mour won in the play-off) in 1927, U. S. 
golf professionals have had respect for 
“Light Horse” Harry Cooper of Chicago. 
Last year his average score for 70 rounds 
of competitive golf was 72.6—a record. 


A thin young man with a sharp, smiling 
face, Harry Cooper is fond of airy ges- 
tures. He made one last week at the 
Ottawa Hunt & Golf Club where he had 
just finished playing in the Canadian Open 
with a score of 290. “I should have made 
a 69 on my last round instead of a 71,” he 
said. “Then I might have had a chance 





Underwood & Underwood 


CANADIAN CHAMPION COOPER 
He took his train before his title. 


to tie. . . .” First man to post his score. 
Harry Cooper boarded a train for Chicago 
where he had an exhibition match sched- 
uled for next day. 

Even more addicted to airy gestures 
than Cooper is fat-jowled Walter Hagen, 
the defending champion, who arrived from 
winning the Western Open the day play 
started at Ottawa, and started his round 
on a course he had never seen before with 
an eagle 3. He scored a 70 and next day, 
in the rain, a 75. Cooper who had equalled 
the course record with his first-round 69, 
putted badly for a 75. After the second 
round, both Cooper and Hagen were be- 
hind Al Watrous of Birmingham, Canadian 
Open Champion in 1922, who had a steady 
72 and a brilliant 7o. 

Watrous, four strokes ahead of the field 
after his third round, needing only a 74 
to win, started his last round with a 6. 
Then he had a 5. He was one over par at 
the 5th, 6th and 7th, two over par at the 
short 8th. He reached the turn in 44 and 
even when he came back in ten strokes 
less, it left him with a 78, for 293, three 
strokes back of Cooper. Fat.jowled Hagen 
glared warily at his putts. He sank one 
on the last hole for a birdie 4 that gave 
him 295 and third place, one stroke ahead 
of Macdonald Smith, Ed Dudley, Leo 
Diegel, Horton Smith and Olin Dutra. 


Crews at Quinsigamond 


Never before had this year’s University 
of California crew found itself in the 
position it occupied last week in the finals 
of the Olympic Rowing Trials at Lake 
Quinsigamond, Mass.—overtaken by an- 
other boat in the same race. It was a 





dangerous position, because the Pennsyl- 
vania Athletic Club had been a half-length 
behind at the mile, was now a half-length 
ahead, and there was only 50 yd. of the 
2,000-metre course left to go. Of the 
50,000 people who were watching the 
race along the shore, not one had ever 
seen a more exciting finish. The California 
oarsmen, taken by surprise, churned the 
water with their extraordinary straight- 
backed stroke and pulled up by inches, 
Two yards from the finish the two bows 
were even. For a breathless instant, it 


was clear that the crew that got its oars - 


in the water first for the last stroke would 
cross the line first. California did it, by 
a fraction of a second, won by two ft., in 
6:06, an amazing new record for the 
course. 

Bracketed with California in the semi- 
finals was a great crew of Columbia 
graduates, stroked by Alastair MacBain. 
They had reached the peak of condition 
just in time to beat Harvard by two feet 
in the first round. California’s time against 
Columbia was 6:19—a course record at 
the time and just fast enough to win by 
half a length. 

The Penn A. C. boat that beat Yale 
half an hour later did it in 6:152. After 
winning the U. S. club championship on the 
Schuylkill last fortnight, the Penn crew 
had a chance to be the first U. S. club 
crew in the Olympics since the Vesper 
Boat Club in 1904. In the eighth slide 
was Joe McNichol, a St. Joseph’s College 
football player who never stroked a crew 
before this year. At No. 7 was Dan 
Barrow, a sheetmetal worker. The bow 
oar was an undertaker, Charley McIlvaine. 
McNichol wore dark glasses to protect 
his eyes against the sun and the rest of 
the boat wore black sweat shirts. It was 
a spectacular crew and an efficient one but 
for some reason the crowd at the Olympic 
trials favored California—perhaps because 
California, three weeks before the spring 
trials, had won the four-mile intercol- 
legiate championship at Poughkeepsie, and 
because it was racing to support the tradi- 
tion of the great California crew that won 
the Olympic championship in 1928. 

The Olympic Committee had even bet- 
ter cause to be pleased last week when 
California won the final heat. The Uni- 
versity of California Athletic Association 
had furnished the crew’s expenses both 
ways for the trip East. Had an Eastern 
crew won, the Olympic Committee would 
have had to pay its way to Los Angeles. 


<<) 


Who Won 

@ Philip Hal Sims, Howard Schenken, 
Willard S. Karn & David Burnstine, famed 
“Four Horsemen” of the Deal (N. J.) 
Bridge Club: the team-of-four contract 
championship at the American Whist 
League Congress in Cleveland; with 18} 
matches out of a possible 26. 

@ Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney’s Equi- 
poise: his seventh race in a row, the Ar- 
lington Cup, at Chicago, in which Mate 
and Gusto were the only other horses 
entered; at odds of 1 to 4, by four lengths, 
with Gusto second. 


@ The German Davis Cup team (Daniel 
Prenn, Gottfried von Cramm, Walter 
Dessart): European zone semi-finals 
against England; 3 matches to 2; at 
Berlin. 
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LAST CHANCE to get into this 
$25,000 argument 
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WELL, PETE, 1! CLAIM THE CHAMPIONSHIP 
OF ARIZONA. BUT IVE NEVER FOUND 
ANYTHING AS GOOD AS PALMOLIVE. 
THERE'S NOTHING LIKE AN OLIVE 

OIL SHAVING CREAM TO KEEP YOUR 
FACE FEELIN! FINE IN ANY KIND 
OF WATER! 


HANK, IVE GOT THE 
TOUGHEST WHISKERS 
IN TEXAS — BAR 
NONE! AND COLGATE'S 
IS THE ONLY SHAVING 

CREAM THAT'LL 
TOUCH 'EM. 











HAVE YOUR WAY, HANK, 
{ STILL CLAIM THAT 
NOTHING GIVES YOUA 
CLEAN, CLOSE, 24-HOUR 
SHAVE— RIGHT DOWN 
TO THE SKIN-LINE 
—LIKE COLGATE's! 












oe 


Here’s where you take your shot at 
some of that $25,000 


Pete wants you Colgate users to back him up. Hank wants every 
Palmolive shaver’s help. Start now and get into this $25,000 argument! 
This is your last chance. Contest closes finally July 31st. 


ET in on this $25,000 argument! You Palmolive users 
G —Hank wants your help. You Colgate shavers—Pete 
says, “Stick with me!” 

Just write a “blurb” 
words, say YOUR say—in favor of Palmolive OR in favor 
of Colgate’s. 


like those above. In your own 


Palmolive Users Colgate Users 


Here’s the idea. Palmolive and Colgate’s are far and 
away the world’s most popular shaving creams. They out- 
sell all others in a field of 176 competing brands. Millions 
of Colgate users swear there’s nothing better. Millions of 
shavers are sold solid on Palmolive. 

We want to know where you stand. Here’s your chance 
to tell us—and a chance to get a slice of that $25,000! In 
ONE of the empty “blurb” spaces at right (or better on a 
separate sheet of paper) write your boost for Colgate’s or 
Palmolive—mot both. Just get into the argument. 
say in your own words. Do it now! 


Say your 


CONTEST RULES 





Mail your“ blurb” with name and 
address to Contest Editors, 
Dept. F-7, P. O. Box 1133, 
Chicago, Ill.Residents of Canada, 
address: 64 Natalie Street, 
Toronto, 8. 

The prize money (totaling 
$25,000) is divided into 6 sets 
of monthly prizes (each set total- 
ing $4200). At the end of each 
month prizes are awarded (see 


list above) for the best “blurbs” 
received during that month, as 
follows: 

Feb. 29.$4200 Mar.31.$4200 
April30.$4200 May 31.$4200 
June 30.$4200 July 31.$4200 

(Contest closes July 31, 1932) 

Contest is open only to residents 
of the United States and Canada. 
Employes of the manufacturers 





PALMOLIVE 
1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times, 
2. Softers the beard in one minute. 
3. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 


andtheir families may notcom- 
pete. In event of a tie, each ty- 
ing contestant will beawarded full 
amount of the prize tied for. De- 


ep , minutes. 
cision of the judges shallbefinal. 4. Fine after-effects due to olive oil 
content. 
Some hints to help you win COLGATE’S 
4 1. Breaks up oil film that covers each 
At the right are some of the air. 


2. Small bubbles soften each hair at the 
base of the beard. 

3. Gives close, skin-line shave. 

4. Gives lasting, 24-hour shave. 


reasons why more men prefer 
Colgate’s and Palmolive than any 
other shaving cream. 
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Advt. of the Week 


Soon after receiving last week’s issue of 
Liberty, some of the 2,400,000 readers 
—perhaps one-third of them—turned to 
page 23 for the weekly list of Twenty 
Questions. The publishers know, but will 
not tell, exactly how many readers turned 
because they paid Dr. George Gallup, 
famed advertising researcher, to have his 
canvassers ring 1,000 doorbells every week 
and ask what features Liberty readers en- 
joy most. “Twenty Questions,” a short 
version of the old “Ask Me Another” 
fad, won high rating. 

When last week’s puzzlers had finished 
grappling with the zoth question (“Is a 
porpoise a fish or a mammal?’’) and were 
about to turn. to page 55 for the answers, 
they were arrested by still another ques- 
tion. It read: “What is the Priceless In- 
gredient of every product? (See page 55 
for the answer).” In an instant the puz- 
zlers saw that the 21st question was part 
of a half-page advertisement for Squibb 
Aspirin. On page 55 they learned not only 
that a porpoise is a mammal, but that 
“The Priceless Ingredient of Every Prod- 
uct is the Honor and Integrity of its 
Maker. .. .” In every issue of Liberty 
for 52 weeks E. R. Squibb & Sons’ adver- 
tising will be thus hitched to Twenty 
Questions. Thus did printed advertising 
gingerly approach Radio’s formula of 
commercial sponsorship of an entertain- 
ment feature. 

The comparatively small advertising 

agency of Soule, Feeley & Richmond 
started it. The agency’s first idea was that 
the advertiser should undertake full spon- 
sorship of the entire feature, with some 
such caption as: “Squibb Presents .. . 
Liberty’s well-known Twenty Questions,” 
but Squibb deemed it too radical. 
@ Last week Liberty announced with 
pride a net profit of $103,222 for the past 
five months, first profit ever shown by the 
magazine into which Publishers McCor- 
mick & Patterson are supposed to have 
sunk $12,000,000 before Bernarr Macfad- 
den acquired it in April 1931. 
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Kansas Freeman 


From a dinky town in southeastern Kan- 
sas, Girard by name, a rude little news- 
paper used to yip and snap at President 
McKinley 35 years ago. As each succes- 
sive Administration took office, it too was 
baited by the Kansas weekly. So was 
Capitalism. In the course of 20 years the 
paper—called The Appeal to Reason— 
piled up subscribers by the million. Girard 
had to be given a first-class postoffice. For 
all its viciousness, all its revolutionary ef- 
fort, The Appeal to Reason left no record 
of accomplishment. But an incident of 
its career was to prove more important 
than the paper itself. 

To Girard in 1915, from Manhattan 
where he had been a reporter on the So- 
cialist Call, went an energetic young Jew 
named Emanuel Julius. He got a job on 
the Appeal under its Editor Fred D. War- 
ren, revelled in his new work. But with 
the approach of the War the Appeal began 
to lose its audience. Interest in Socialism 
was becoming unfashionable, and the anti- 


Catholic Menace, somewhat imitative of 
the Appeal in format, furnished a brand 
of hate-reading at once more violent and 
safer politically. 

About the time the U. S. entered the 
War, Publisher Julius A. Wayland of the 
Appeal committed suicide. Emanuel Ju- 
lius succeeded him, changed the name of 
the paper to The National Appeal, en- 
dorsed the War, lost most of his remain- 
ing Socialist following. The Appeal, ap- 
pealing to no group, faded out. But 
Publisher Julius remained in Girard, mar- 
ried Marcet Haldeman, daughter of a 
local bank president, changed his name 
to Emanuel Haldeman-Julius. To keep 
his presses turning he issued twelve little 
5¢ books, classics of Socialist literature. 
Those were to be the nucleus of his famed 

















Keystone 
EMANUEL HALDEMAN-JULIUS 


He got a chance to shout. 


Little Blue Books which have made E. 
Haldeman-Julius rich & famed. 

In 1923 the Appeal became Haldeman- 
Julius Weekly; in 1928, The American 
Freeman. Few knew it existed. Even last 
autumn when it began flaying Herbert 
Hoover, it attracted less attention than in 
McKinley’s day. What it needed was pub- 
licity. Last week an obliging Post Office 
Department presented it with nationwide 
notice by confiscating the July 15 issue as 
“treasonous matter.” Announced reason: 
an article headlined, WHY DON’T THE 
WORKERS RAISE HELL? 

Flaying the Unemployed for cowardice 
the article demanded: “Can any one... 
visualize a Texan, or a man from Kansas 
or Kentucky, permitting, 50 years ago, him- 
self to starve, or his family to suffer from 
lack of food? So long as there was a dol- 
lar’s worth of food in the country, and his 
rifle or revolver was in working order, 
either of these oldtimers would have pro- 
cured that food if he had to wade through 
blood to get it! .. .” 

Whether or not the offending article was 
sufficiently inflammatory to set off a blaze, 
its suppression gave Publisher Haldeman- 
Julius the chance to shout that the Gov- 








ernment’s real objection was to the paper's 
series of attacks on President Hoover, 
These included such thrice-told tales as 
those about Herbert Hoover “selling Chi- 
nese coolies into slavery” in South African 
mines; Herbert Hoover “swindling” the 
Chinese out of mining properties. 


y 
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Tribute to a Sourdough 

To the U. S. last week, dated June 109, 
came the first regulation issue of the 
Chitina (Alaska) Weekly Herald to be 
published since its 13-year-old assistant 
editor & circulation manager William 
Alfred (“Billy”) Moore drowned in the 
Copper River (Time, June 20). 

The June ro issue of the paper consisted 
of but one page with one brief paragraph 
on it, the story of Billy Moore’s death, 
ending: “The entire valley is sick with sad- 
ness. ... You will all understand why 
the regular edition of this paper is not 
being published this week.” 

On the first of its two mimeographed 
pages, the June 1g issue carried the fol- 
lowing editorial by Editor-Publisher 
Adrian Clough Nelson, 12: 

“The Chitina Weekly Herald is not able 
to express its great loss at not having 
Billy with us. ... His humor received 
many a letter for his success in that line. 
While the paper will never be the same as 
it was, Philip [10, brother of Adrian, re- 
porter, business manager] and I pledge 
ourselves to our faithful subscribers that 
we will try our best to make the paper 
interesting, and in the best way we can 
fill the place that has been left for us. 
. .. For a year and 5 months Billy has 
been doing a lot of the finest kind of work 
on this paper and it stands to reason, 
that it cannot be the same without him.” 

On the second page appeared the fol- 
lowing: 

“This edition of the Herald will be up 
to its ordinary fine condition, as it is 
almost as if our ass’t Editor is still with 
us helping with the paper. The following 
articles . . . were written by Billy Moore 
and left all ready to be published.” One 
of the articles: 

“MRS. DICK EUFRAYNEY, wife of 
the Former Chief, informs us that after 19 
days of searching the body of Jim Mc 
Kinley’s little boy was found. He was 
badly decomposed. ... It is definitely 
known that a bear did not kill him as 
there were not wounds on him. The Her- 
ald extends sympathy. .. .” 








Dispatch of the Week 

From Budapest to the New York Times 
last week flashed the following dispatch 
concerning a Miss Myrtle Hague Robin- 
son, U. S. journalist touring Rumania: 

“. . She was traveling alone in a first- 
class compartment when the conductor 
said he wanted the compartment himself. 
When the newspaper woman ordered out 
the conductor he declared her ticket in- 
valid, demanded payment and tried to 
seize her baggage. The young American 
woman defended her property with her 
fists and landed a straight left that 
knocked out the conductor. While he lay 
unconscious on the floor Miss Robinson 
completed a story on which she had been 
engaged and on her arrival at the station 
of Loges she handed him over to the 
police.” 
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In Chicago 


Miss Carolyn Bush and more than 75% of the em- 
ployes and executives of nationally known WIZARD, INC., 
chose DUBLTOWLS as MORE DESIRABLE THAN CLOTH. 
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ater © Conclusive Proof 


He was 

definitely : , : 
il him as Ably reported is the first hand reaction of the WIZARD 

ole. workers; preferred were the brown double towels as more it Kad 
“SWEST=— 
desirable than cloth by more than 75% of the users; con- iE 

ch Tih vinced was WIZARD’S Secretary Altenbern that soft, smooth MOSINEE 
Z dispatch yet strong and speedy Dubltowls provided superior service. 
ue Robin- L 
mania: 
in a first. Conclusive proof has been establishe t im- “If it's a brown double towel, 
in a Sale proo blished by thousands of sim te @ BAY WEST DUBLTOWL? 
t hienstll ilar tests made the country over; prompt the action of as Each DUBLTOWL is two sheets of pure sul- 

hee 1 out i : : phate kraft—73 times as absorbent, 41/2 times as 
por in many thousands of organizations to standardize on Dubl- iat bsnanaee om 
1 tried to towls. Your own company may well profit by a comparison —®a West Paper Co., Dept. F-2, Green Bay, Wis. 
American All thanks to you, if youll please arrange a com- 
with her test; have your secretary mail the coupon at the right. parison test for us—through your nearest distributor. 
left that © SSS ERAT ne A ER 
hile he lay 

Robinson BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wisconsin _Firm..------------------------------------n--oe ene 
ne —a Division of Mosinee Paper Mills CoO. City denne. © 1s82. 8. W. P. Co. 
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O need to tell you how disappointing 
it is to have your longest drives fall 
yards short of your expectations or to have 
your best laid putts curl away from the cup. 
But that's what happens if you play anything 
but a well designed, properly constructed 
ball. . . . Play the Hagen ball in the new 
heavier weight and you get every yard that 
is in your drive. Lay your putts dead for the 
cup and in they drop! And for a long dis: 
tance ball, the Hagen has exceptionally long 
life. Distance—accuracy and durability—al 
of these qualities you enjoy with a Hagen 
ball. ... Hagen deep faced, powerful Woods 
—Hagen “Compact Blade” Irons—along with 
the new Hagen ball are the finest equip: 
ment obtainable. And remember only the bes! 
irons have solid ‘Stainless Steel’’ heads See 
your dealer or pro—both good men to know. 
.. + THE L. A. YOUNG GOLF COMPANY, 
DETROIT. Hagen Products. Also made in 
Canada by Burke-Thumm, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Beauty & the Baker 

Emil Ganso was once a baker in Ger- 
many. Last week he had left bread far 
behind. His pictures hung in a dozen ex- 
hibitions,* and the Print Club of Cleve- 
land picked his wood engraving Af the 
Seashore by an overwhelming vote to 
print, mount and send to its wealthy, art- 
loving members as its 1932 publication. 

Emil Ganso has been called the artistic 
heirt of Jules Pascin (pronounced Pass- 
kin, born Pincas, first name unremem- 
bered, in Bulgaria of a Spanish-Jewish 
father and a Serbo-Italian mother) who 
slit his wrists and hanged himself on his 
Montmartre bedroom doorknob in 1930 
(TrmE, Jan. 19, 1931). Ganso was Pas- 
cin’s star pupil. Pascin is still Ganso’s 
model as an artist. Ganso paints and 
draws the same loose-hipped women, is 
partial to the same drooping, bulbous com- 
position. Like Pascin, he makes a fetish 
of loyalty to his friends. Unlike Pascin, 
who hated fresh air and getting up before 
noon, he plays ail games, though poorly. 
When he bowls he delivers the ball from 
a strange squatting position. 

When Manhattan Art Dealer Erhard 
Weyhe gave the little, round, friendly 
baker his first exhibition, loaves of bread 
were conspicuously scattered around the 
gallery. But Baker Ganso had never 
thought of himself as a baker. From boy- 
hood he had been fixed on art, had baked 
for a living. When in 1912 he arrived in 
the U. S. he kept up both baking and art. 
In 1926 he began to be noticed. His etch- 
ings, lithographs and aquatints were better 
than his water-colors and oils but he kept 
at them all. He has been called the best 
U. S. print-maker. His work has a deli- 
cate classical line, softened and broken by 
Pascin sensuousness. His figures have vir- 
ginal faces, long, well-hinged bodies. 

There is nothing long and virginal about 
Emil Ganso. He is short and 40, mus- 
tached, a great talker, a feverish cigaret- 
smoker, with thinning blond hair un- 
combed, big feet, unpressed suit, unpol- 
ished shoes. He lives at Woodstock, N. Y., 
where he is socially prominent, sometimes 
bakes a loaf of bread. 


Hands & Thumbs in Boston 


When the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts wanted a picture of former Governor 
Frank Gilman Allen to hang in the Boston 
State House, Governor Allen chose Man- 
hattan Artist Henry; Louis Wolfi. Frank 
Gilman Allen is a_big-handed leather 
tycoon who “would rather pick blueberries 
than do anything else’ and can outpick 
his chauffeur ten quaris to six. Artist 
Wolff painted a portrait of a benignly 
smiling man with his big hands casually in 
his trousers pockets. Subject Allen was 
pleased. But last week in Boston the State 





*One was an exhibition at snappy Casa del 
Mar Club at Atlantic Beach, N. Y. where mem- 
bers surprisingly objected to Ganso’s oil, Two 
Nudes Reclining, on the grounds that it was 
demoralizing to both children and adults. After 


art experts had lectured the club management on 
Ganso’s technique, the picture was allowed to 
remain. 

‘+The property heirs were Pascin’s wife and 
mistress who peaceably divided his considerable 
lortune, 


Art Commission withheld its approval, 
officially on artistic grounds, unofficially 
because hands in trousers pockets are, in 
Boston, “undignified.” 

The State Art Commission had _ pro- 
tested another Governor’s official portrait 
for the State House, because the subject’s 
thumbs were too prominent. The subject 
was former Governor, now U. S. Senator 
David Ignatius Walsh, who once picked 
and sold blueberries for a living. When 











Keystone 


THE WOLFF ALLEN 
In point were blue blood and blueberries. 


Mr. Walsh approved, the Commission ac- 
quiesced. 

Last week in Manhattan, lest people 
think he could not paint hands, Artist 
Wolff said: “There was no question in 
former Governor Allen’s mind of the 
propriety of his having his hands in his 
pockets. However, if the portrait 
has to be changed in this respect, it can 
easily be done.” 


In San Diego & Los Angeles 

San Diego’s Fine Arts Gallery has an 
able director in Reginald Harkness Poland. 
He has regimented nearly 1,300 support- 
ing members out of San Diego’s popula- 
tion of 150,000. Last week he invited the 
1,300 to behold an omnibus collection of 
U. S. art. He had picked one picture by 
each of 49 living U. S. artists, two dead 
ones. The 1,300 eyed the 51. In August, 
Director Poland’s collection will begin a 
long itinerary to Honolulu, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Phoenix, Denver, Omaha, Kansas 
City. Critics last week called it one of 
the shrewdest summaries yet made of con- 
temporary U. S. art. Art in San Diego 
was in good hands last week. 

But 135 mi. north, art-lovers were flay- 
ing Director William Alanson Bryan of 
the Los Angeles Museum of History, Sci- 
ence and Art for discharging Art Curator 
Harry Muir Kurtzworth, to meet a budget 
cut. Said Director Bryan: “It ran for 
years without an art curator and pre- 
sumably can do so again.” Said the Los 
Angeles Times: “Even the bones have 
their vertebrate specialists. Art cannot 
expect to be taken as seriously. fe 


SCIENCE 


Colloidal Fuel 


When the Cunard Line’s oil-burning 
liner Scythia slid into New York Harbor 
last week, coal companies perked up, oil 
companies were cast down and a dead in- 
ventor was remembered. Instead of oil, 
a black turbid liquid had been pouring 
through one set of her fuel pipes, burning 
with sudden fierceness when it reached the 
combustion area under the boiler. First 
commercial company ever to use colloidal 
fuel, the Cunard Line last week called its 
experiment a complete success. Ignored 
for eleven years, colloidal fuel was news at 
last. 

Colloids are substances which do not 
form a true homogeneous system when 
combined with other substances. They 
retain their identity as particles of ultra- 
microscopic size (from 1 to 100 millionths 
of a millimetre) when dispersed in another 
medium. Pulverized coal when added to 
oil will settle out almost immediately. 
It was known that in an extremely viscous 
oil coal pulverized as small as 1/10,000 of 
a mm. would sink with less speed. Also 
surface energies on the particles would 
tend to keep the mixture more stable. 
With coal ground so fine that it would 
pass through a sieve of 80 meshes to the 
cm. the sinking would be at a rate of a 
few centimetres a day. 

The viscosity of oil is lowered when the 
oil is heated. To permit the fuel to re- 
main stable when the temperature is 
raised a saponifier, such as grease, or a pep- 
tizer, such as a coal tar product, is added. 
This mess of coal, oil and stabilizer was 
the turbid black liquid pouring last week 
through the Scythia’s fuel pipes. 





In 1918, when German submarines were 
sinking U. S. oil tankers, oil was precious. 
One of the jobs of the Engineering Com- 
mission of Submarine Defense was to 
make oil go further. Its chairman, Lindon 
Wallace Bates, with the backing of the 
late Cameraman George Eastman, finally 
stabilized a 50% mixture of coal dust in 
oil. The U. S. S. Gem tested it success- 
fully. After the War, Inventor Bates 
learned that two Germans had invented 
a similar fuel in 1914. He bought up 
their patents, developed his fuel still fur- 
ther. 

The U. S. was flooding the world with 
cheap fuel oil. No oil company was in- 
terested in developing a fuel to compete 
with oil. Bates had built a development 
plant in Brooklyn but it was dismantled in 
1919 after the Greenpoint fire. His Eng- 
lish contracts were broken. Litigation 
dragged on until 1929. In 1924 Bates 
had died in France of a paralytic stroke. 
A Vermonter and Yaleman, consulting en- 
gineer at various times for Australia, Rus- 
sia, Belgium, he was moved to look for a 
cheaper fuel when his son Lindon Jr. went 
down on the Lusitania in 1915. His 
patents, 20 in the U. S., 15 in Canada, in- 
cluding the basic Plauson-Schroeder pat- 
ent, now belong to another son, Lindell 
Theodore Bates, Manhattan lawyer. The 
foreign patents have lapsed. 


England has plenty of low-grade coal 
but must import fuel oil. 
coal mines have been shut down. 


Many of her 
A fuel 
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Jan. 7, 1933 .. 


The “Queen of Cruising Steamships” 
leaves New York for that greatest of de 
luxe travel adventures, those magical 
38,000 miles and 4% monthsof explora- 
tion in far-away lands, among strange 
peoples,seeing the wondersof theworld, 





This voyage is so timed that in all the 
thirty countries visited ideal weather 
holds sway. A wealth of de luxe shore 
excursions (11 days in India) is included 
in the low rates—from $2,000. 


Your Travel Agent can advise you. 


HAMBURG -AMERICAN 
39 Broadway LINE New York 


Branches and Agencies in 
all principal cities 


The Balanced 
Family Budget 


N ever has there been 
so much interest in the budget among 
women members of the family, as well 
as the men. 

So-called “hard times” naturally 
make everyone of us more careful in 
the spending of our money. We have 
to plan more closely and try to lay out 
our expenses in advance. 

This is hardly possible except by 
use of the budget. 

To get ahead and be fairly happy 
we must keep within income. We are 
obliged to save for the future. Only a 
few of us are capable of doing this by 
mental arithmetic. Most of us need 
to have a plan laid down in black and 
white; in other words, a “budget.” 

Budgeting stabilizes our financial 
foundation and eventually gives us 
more for our money. That’s what we 
want more than anything else in these 
times. 

Write for the John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Joun Hancock Inoumy Bureau 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a copy of the 
John Hancock Home Budget Sheet. 


Name 




















| pulverized coal and oil.” 


magnetic field. 


containing coal, capable of being handled 
like oil, was just what British ships and 
British coal mines needed. Cunard Line 


| last week called its colloidal fuel “se- 


cret.” Cunard officials said no informa- 
tion would be given until the Scythia re- 


| turned to Liverpool. Bates’s lapsed Eng- 


lish patent covered “all stable mixtures of 
Furthermore, 


Bates’s U. S. patents, non-lapsed, give his 


| son a monopoly of colloidal fuel in U. S. 


waters. 

U. S. fuel oil is still cheap and plentiful. 
Last week engineers predicted colloidal 
fuel might displace it when it becomes 
precious. 





Whence Cosmic Rays? 


Last week in Paris Dr. Robert Andrews 
Millikan reiterated in a paper read before 
the International Electrical Congress his 
belief that cosmic rays are the “birth 
cries” of atoms newly born in the cold 
spaces between the stars. His paper was 
written before he heard of a report pub- 
lished last week in the Physical Review 
by his fellow Nobel Prizewinner, Dr. 
Arthur Holly Compton, now in Peru. Old 
is the quarrel between Dr. Millikan -and 
Sir James Hopwood Jeans, who calls cos- 
mic rays the “death wails” of matter on 
the. stars. Dr. Millikan’s friend Dr. 
Compton last week attacked his cosmic 
ray theories from a new quarter. 

What is known is that cosmic rays 
exist. They are infinitesimal, strike Earth 
with over 50,000,000 volts of power. What 
is not known is where they come from 





| and why. Jeans locates their source on the 


stars, Millikan between the stars. They 
may be photons, the ultimate unit of light 
radiations. Photons could not be deflected 
by Earth’s magnetic field. Or cosmic rays 
may be electrons, electrically charged mat- 
ter which would be deflected by Earth’s 
Since Dr. Millikan’s re- 
searches showed that cosmic rays hit the 
| Earth with the same force # different 
| latitudes, he decided they could not be 
electrons, must be photons. 

In March Dr. Compton, declining a 





chance to be president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, set out with a 250-lb. machine to 
watch cosmic rays on Pacific mountain- 
tops in Panama, Peru, New Zealand, 
Hawaii, Alaska. His preliminary report 
last week flatly contradicted Dr. Milli- 
kan’s findings. Dr. Compton found “defi- 
nite differences in the intensity of the 
cosmic rays at different latitudes, with a 
minimum at or near the Equator and in- 
creasing intensity toward the North and 
South Poles.” These differences made 
him suspect that cosmic rays were streams 
of electrons, particles of electrically 
charged matter. More upsetting to Dr. 
Millikan’s theories of re-born matter was 
another suspicion: that energized electrons 
would probably not be foundlings from 
distant stars or interstellar space, would 
probably have originated in the Earth’s 
atmosphere. 

Observers last week were already writ- 
ing Dr. Millikan’s answer for him. In his 
laboratory Millikan had seen cosmic rays 
penetrate 50 ft. of lead, knock electrons 
out of atmosphere atoms. Such electrons, 
Dr. Millikan might say, would naturally 
spiral toward the poles, knocked out of 
Earth-atmosphere atoms by cosmic rays 
still unexplained by Dr. Compton. 





Cocky Locksmith 

When cocky Locksmith Charles Court- 
ney of Manhattan, founder-president of 
the American Association of Master Lock- 
smiths, sailed last month for Europe, he 
said he was off to pick a lock, where or 
for whom he did not know. Observers 
guessed it might be a rusted lock on a 
treasure chest hauled from the sunken 
Egypt by the Italian salvage ship Artiglio 
II (Time, June 20). Never having met 
the lock that could resist him, Master 
Courtney, who first learned his trade at 
the door of his mother’s jam closet, ex- 
pected no trouble. Last week, back in Man- 
hattan, he told of his lock-picking jaunt. 

As his ship neared Europe a wireless 
message came telling him to proceed to 
Bremen. There an engineer from the 
Artiglio II gave him minute descriptions 
of two safes to be opened by divers 400 ft. 
below the surface. A third had _ been 


opened with an ac>tylene torch, damaging § 


the contents. Courtney gave the engineer 


a “template” (outline pattern) of what the | 











International 
CHARLES COURTNEY 
Sly, he twiddled all day. 





lock probably was like, where it should be 
drilled. His templates opened one safe, 
failed on the other until he had flown to 
Calais and drawn another. His employers 
told him to come back in August when 
there would be more locks to pick. 

Then Locksmith Courtney had another 
adventure. From Bremen he was taken to 
a sub-cellar of the late Prince Heinrich’ 
palace in Kiel, shown a safe untouched 
since 1918. Breathing ancestral Hoher- 
zollern mustiness, lit by flashlights, he 
twiddled until he heard the tumblers fall 
on the lock, telling him the safe was 
ready to be opened. Professionally satis- 
fied, he determined to have locksmith’ 
fun. He told his employers he could not 
open the safe without a policeman’s per- 
mission. A policeman was produced. Still 
Courtney twiddled. He twiddled the dials 
all day. At nightfall, as his employer’ | 
eyes popped, he opened the safe. As the 
door swung open, his employers hustled 
cocky Locksmith Courtney away. He dif 
— see what treasure it was he had laid 
are. 
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Top Feats 

To “an even dozen engineering and 
technical accomplishments of the first 
order now being completed or under- 
taken,” the Review of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology last week pointed 
with pride. 

Dams: 1) The Dnieprostroy, Soviet 
Russia’s much-dramatized dam on the 
Dnieper River, which will give 70,000 sq. 
mi. of Russia their electric muscles. 2) 
The Lloyd Barrage on the River Indus 
which will send webs of water over six 
million acres of India. 3) The Alexander 
Dam on Kauai Island, Hawaii, noteworthy 
for advanced design, not bigness. 

Power: 4) London Power Co.’s 80,000 
kilowatt turbo-generator. 5) A 5o0o-kilo- 
watt radio tube, ten feet high, of steel & 
iron, no glass, made by England’s Metro- 
politan-Vickers Electrical Co. Five times 
as powerful as the tubes used by biggest 
U. S. radio stations, it is not permanently 
sealed. The vacuum is maintained by oil 
pumps. 

Buildings: 6) No. 60 Wall Street, Man- 
hattan, first skyscraper to have double- 
deck elevators. 7) The dome on the 
planned Cathedral of Christ the King in 
Liverpool. With a 168-ft. diameter, it will 
be world’s biggest. 8) The world’s big- 
gest single unit grain elevator at Albany, 
N. Y., covering eight acres, holding twice 
as much grain as all the elevators in New 
York Harbor. 9) The world’s largest new- 
type gas tank in Syracuse. 

Bridges: 10) 


souri River at Boonville, Mo., including 
a 408-ft. lift span, world’s longest, which 
can be raised vertically to give clearance 
to river traffic. 11) The world’s biggest 
all-welded bridge, 161 ft. long at Pilsen, 
Czechoslovakia, over the Skoda Works’ 
railroad yards. The previous record-holder 
was the 134-ft. bridge 
Mass. 

Air: 12) The first completely air-con- 
ditioned long distance sleeping car train, 
operated since May by Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. between Manhattan and St. Louis. 

Engineers last week, after reading the 
Review’s list, made lists of their own. 
Some projects omitted by the Review: 

Hoover Dam in Arizona. 

Madden Dam in the Panama 
Zone, 


Canal 


Holland’s 18-mile dike in the Zuyder | 


Zee (Time, Dec. 28). 
The world’s most potent microscope at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


Robert J. van de Graaff’s machine to | 
produce 15 million volts of electricity | 


(Time, March 7). 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s 
air-conditioned spectroscopic laboratory in 
which the temperature never varies more 
than one-tenth of one degree from 68°F. 

Ajax Electrothermic Corp.’s furnace 
capable of producing a steady heat of 
3,000°C, 

The 1,000-mi. gas pipeline from Texas 
to Illinois. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas | 
R. R.’s five-span bridge across the Mis- | 


at Chicopee Falls, | 
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MANHATTAN 





GREATEST LINER EVER BUILT IN AMERICA 
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FASTEST CABIN SHIP IN THE WORLD 
Maiden voyage from New York to EUROPE 


AUGUST 10 


Cobh (Ireland) ... Plymouth... Havre... Hamburg 





First sailing from Europe August 24th 


@ AMERICA—she is your ship. From 
her keel to the pennant at her lofty mast 


QUICK FACTS 
everything is as you would have it—you * 
; : 705 feet long, 86 feet wide. 


who are the most exacting travelers in 
c Nearly every Cabin Class 


the world—you who gauge everything room with bath or shower and 


by the highest standard of living in the toilet. Every room with beds 
: 4 : - —not a berth on the ship. 
world—-the American standard—on the 





Passenger elevators be- 
decks. 
swimming pool,gymnasiums, 
decks, 


rooms-— 


Manhattan you find that standard car- tween Pompeian 
ried to perfection beyond anything that 


four great sports 


| has heretofore been known on the seas. 
Choose the new Manhattan with the 


assurance that in the luxuries of fine 


children’s _ play 


every facility associated 


with modern, de luxe travel. 


Later sailings: 
Sept. 7 Oct. 5 
Nov. 2 Nov. 30 


living, in excellence of cuisine and 
personal service she exemplifies the 





finest in American life. 
Booklet describing this magnificent, new For bookings apply to your local agent. 


American liner free to prospective trav- He can tell you all about the great ships 





elers on request. that fly your own flag. 


The George Washington and Kill van | 


Kull bridges, 

The marine engineering feat of recov- 
ering, with the salvage ship Artiglio IJ, 
gold from the strong rooms of the sunken 
Egypt, 400 ft. below the surface at a pres- 


sure of 177.2 Ib. per sq. in. (Trme, July 4). | 


UNITED STATES LINES 


ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., General Agents 


No. 1 Broadway, New York - Offices and agents everywhere 
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Engaged. Ruth Chatterton, film ac- 
tress; and George Brent, film actor (see 
p. 19). They will be married after she ob- 
tains her divorce from Ralph Forbes. 

Engaged. Doris Metaxa, 21, French 
tennist, winner (with Jacqueline Sigart) 
of the Wimbledon doubles championship 
last fortnight; and Peter D. Howard, one- 
time England Rugby Team captain. 








« 


Married. Ralph De Palma, 49, automo- 
bile racing driver; and one Marian Leg- 
gett, 36; in Las Vegas, Nev. Honeymoon: 
seeking a job for him on Hoover Dam. 

Married. Sylvia (‘““Madame’’) Ulback, 
51, Hollywood masseuse, author of gossipy 
Hollywood Undressed ; and Edward Leiter, 
39, actor, nephew of the late Chicago Ty- 
coon Joseph Leiter; during a thunderstorm 
in Egremont, Mass. She divorced her first 
husband, one Andrew Ulback, secretly last 
fortnight in Mexico. 

Divorced. Ethel Catherwood McLaren, 
Canadian gymnast, “most beautiful woman 
athlete of the 1928 Olympic Games”; 
from James Gillan McLaren of Toronto; 
in Reno. Grounds: non-support. She in- 
tends to marry one Byron Mitchell, San 
Francisco gymnasium instructor. 


~¢ 














Judgment Awarded. To Myrtle St. 
Pierre: $5,000 in her $200,000 breach of 
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| MANOIR RICHELIEU | 


AT MURRAY BAY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, CANADA 


e Things one cannot buy at home... 
air compounded of fragrant pine mingled with 
the tang of the not-far-distant sea; vistas of 
lordly St. Lawrence River and thundering capes, 
links from the chain of the Laurentian Mountains. 
The superb luxury of the Manoir RicHeE.iev is 
no small 
home from this smart, famous internationalresort. 


The return summer railway fare between New 
York and Montreal, a ten hour journey, is $22.42 
..- lower berth, both ways, $7.50. 
to Murray Bay by steamer, a sixteen hour sail, 
and return, is $29.80, meals and berth included. 
Murray Bay may also be reached from Montreal 
by rail or motor. 
American Plan, one. person, $10.00 to $15.00 per 
day; two persons, $20.00 to $28.00 per day. Special 
rates by the month or the season. 
with private bath. 


| | { Write for illustrated booklet } 
| 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES | 
715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL, ‘QUE. | 
Agents in the leading cities of the United States and Canada 


promise suit against David Hutton, hus- 
band of Evangelist Aimee Semple Mc- 
Pherson; in Los Angeles. Hearing the ver- 


dict, Sister McPherson toppled and 
cracked her pate. 
oo os 


Sentenced. John Hughes Curtis of 
Norfolk, Va., to one year imprisonment 
and $1,000 fine; for obstructing the search 
for the Lindbergh baby; at Flemington, 
N. J. 

es 


Birthdays. John Davison Rockefeller, 
93; Nikola Tesla, 75; Finley Peter Dunne, 
65; Irving T. Bush, 63; Calvin Coolidge, 
60; George Michael Cohan, 54. 


ons anae 


Died. Zachary Smith Reynolds, 20, 
youngest son and an heir of the late 
Richard Joshua Reynolds (tobacco), hus- 
band of Torch Singer Libby Holman 
(Little Shows, Three’s A Crowd); of “a 
gunshot wound inflicted by a person or 
persons unknown;” in Winston-Salem 
N. C. 

NS 


Died. Edwin Follett Carter, 22, Dart- 
mouth graduate, son of Edwin Farnham 
Carter, vice president of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.; in Brookings, 
S. Dak. He was on his way to Alaska with 
Walter Sherman Gifford Jr., 14, son of 
A. T. & T.’s president. Young Gifford, 
just learning to drive, failed to note a turn 


| 





part of the pleasant picture carried 








— 





From Montreal 





MANOIR RICHELIEU Rates: 





Every room 
Sitting room suites available. | 


MR238 
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in the road, drove the car into a ditch 
Carter was thrown out, his neck broken, 
Young Gifford, his left arm crushed, was 
whisked to the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn. 





-™= 





Died. Nikolai Semenoff, 50, Russian 
ballet dancer; by jumping into Niagam 
Falls (see p. 18). 





—@ 





Died. Philip Grosset, 53, salesman in 
his brother Alexander Grosset’s publishing 
house (Grosset & Dunlap); by drowning, 
from a canoe; at Hubbards, N. S. 








+ 


Died. Adele Neustadt Schiff, 53, widow 
of Mortimer Leo Schiff, New York phi 
lanthropist and international banker; of 
cancer; in Oyster Bay, L. I. 





¢ 


Died. Margaret Wright Hawkins, wife 
of William Waller Hawkins, general man- 
ager of the Scripps-Howard newspapers; 
of a heart attack; in Manhattan. She was 
the daughter of Major J. M. Wright, long- 
time Marshal of the U. S. Supreme Court, 


and a cousin of Managing Editor Keats 
Speed of the New York Sun. 








Oo 





Died. Howard D. Mannington, 64, 
henchman of Warren Gamaliel Harding's 
presidential campaign, lessee of the Ohio 
Gang’s ill-famed “little green house in K 
Street”; of a lingering illness; in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 








Died. Kenneth Grahame, 72, Scottish 
writer of children’s stories (The Golden 
Age, The Wind in the Willows); of old 
age; in Pangbourne, England. For ten 
years (1898-1908) he was secretary of 
the Bank of England. 


Died. King Camp Gillette, 77, safety 
razor man; of bladder trouble; in Los 
Angeles. Retired from active business in 
1913, he returned in 1929 when intense 
competition set in, invented a new razor 
which his company immediately began 
producing. Probak Corp., a subsidiary of 
Henry Jaques Gaisman’s AutoStrop Safety 
Razor Co., produced a blade which exactly 
fitted the new Gillette. A merger fol- 
lowed, Gillette buying out AutoStrop 
(Time, Oct. 27, 1930), ostensibly leaving 
King Camp Gillette still “razor king.” 
The real victory went to shrewd Henry 
Jaques Gaisman. 











— 


Died. Katharine Medill McCormick, 
79, daughter of Founder Joseph Medill 
of the Chicago Tribune, widow of U. S. 
Ambassador Robert Sanderson McCor- 
mick (Austria, Russia, France), mother of 
the late Senator Medill McCormick and of 
Col. Robert R. McCormick, the Tribune's 
present editor & publisher; of a lingering 
illness; in Versailles. 


——@)————— 


Died. Francis Quarles Story, 86, “father 
of the Sunkist orange”; of a heart attack; 
in Alhambra, Calif. 


Died. Maria Ward Curley, 92, mother 
of Archbishop Michael Joseph Curley 0 
Baltimore; in Athlone, Ireland. 
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“Clever Me! Taking my own good 
advice! Isn’t hard to do, either.... 
Always liked Shredded Wheat. Just 


never realized what a complete meal it 
makes. Two golden brown biscuits 
buried in fresh fruit... I'm saving 
money, too!”’ 


ILLIONS are keeping in trim 
with the help of Shredded 
Wheat. There’s no better all- -family 
food. Easily digested. Generous in 
its energy elements. It’s all the wheat, 


with just the right (Continued in col. 3) 


Yi 


CH) W™’!\“q27_ 


WHEAT 
ALL THE FAMILY 
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More for Diabetics 
Last week from Canada 
good news for diabetics. 
denal membranes of 
and cattle they 
mone. 


issued more 
From the duo- 
rabbits, dogs, hogs 
had isolated a new hor- 
Fed in powder form or injected 
into patients with diabetes, it reduced 
blood sugar to normal. Quietly Dean 
Archibald Bruce Macallum and Associate 
Professor of Physiology Norman B. 
Laughton of the University of Western 
Ontario Medical School made a prelimi- 
nary report of their discovery to the Royal 
Society of England. As a diabetes medi- 
cine it may prove as effective as the insu- 


lin Toronto University’s Drs. Banting & 
Best discovered. 

Insulin is a hormone secreted by the 
Islets of Langerhans in the pancreas. Its 


function is to regulate the combustion and 
storage of sugar in the body. Failure of 
these small cellular masses causes blood 
sugar to increase abnormally. Withdrawal 
of sugar from the tissues results in hunger, 
weakness, weight; tissue proteins 
and fats become converted to sugar to sat- 
isfy the body’s needs, the patient is 
starved of carbohydrates. As a substitute 
for the body’s insulin the patient is given 
injections of commercial insulin prepared 
from the pancreas of hogs or oxen. But 
to regulate the action of the insulin (i.e.. 
prevent too great a reduction of blood 
sugar) a strict diet must be observed. The 
danger of insulin treatment is that the 
patient by relaxing his diet may get an 
hypoglycemic shock—break into a cold 
sweat, have convulsions, collapse. Unless 
a physician is on hand to give an injection 
of glucose solution he may even die. 

The hormone of Drs. Macallum & 
Laughton has two advantages that insulin 
lacks. Not only may it be taken by mouth 
(insulin must be injected) but it cannot 
reduce the blood sugar below the normal 
(.08-.12%). Experiments both on animals 
and on human subjects confirmed this. 
But Drs. Macallum & Laughton, treading 
warily, think experiments on human pa- 
tients in a few U. S. and Canadian hos- 
pitals should continue for four or five 
years before their new hormone may be 
introduced for general use. 


loss of 


Kiss v. Shake 
Because Americans, Englishmen, Ger- 
mans, Dutchmen, Swedes, Lithuanians, 


Poles, Danes, Armenians, Serbians, Greeks, 
Estonians, Syrians, Letts, Ice!anders, Nor- 
wegians and especially the Japanese think 
it is effeminate, many a modern French- 
man has abandoned the ancient & honor- 


able Gallic custom of greeting friends 
with a resounding kiss on the cheek or 
jaw. So widespread has become the cus- 


tom of shaking hands in France that last 
week the august L’ Académie de Médecine 
was asked for an opinion. Weightily the 
Académie considered, then over the volu- 
ble opposition of a youthful minority de- 
livered these decisions: 1) the country 
man’s hands carry fewer germs than the 
city man’s, but 2) more germs change car- 
riers during a handclasp than during a 
perfunctory peck of the lips; hence 3) the 
handshake is more dangerous than the kiss. 
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amount of bran that Nature provided. 

Shredded Wheat costs little. 
Twelve full-sized biscuits in each 
package. Quickly served in many 
appetizing ways. 

Listen to yourself and try this sen- 
sible everyday treat. At your gro- 
cer’s...and in clubs, hotels, dining- 
cars and restaurants everywhere. 

Visit the home of Shredded Wheat 
on your trip to Niagara Falls 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


“Uneeda Bakers 





SHREDDED 


WHEAT 


The natural 
energy food 


ALL THROUGH THE YEAR 


TIME 
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in Milwaukee cut 
fuel costs 49% 





Cudahy Tower and Apart- 
ments, Milwaukee, now 
heated with two Iron Fire- 
man Automatic Coal Burners 
at a fuel cost saving alone 
amounting to 37 per cent. 


@ Iron Fireman more 
than makes good its claim of 15 to 50 per cent 
fuel cost savings. Seventeen very recent cases in 
Milwaukee show average fuel cost savings of 49 
per cent. In addition, the boilers in which these 
Iron Fireman are installed now provide steady 
even heat and power, smokeless combustion; 
require less attention, and deliver greatly im- 
proved results in every way. 

It is sensible and practical to install Iron Fire- 
man now. Financing an Iron Fireman installation 
is no problem. The savings and betterments are 
so large that no going business can afford to 
overlook them. 

An Iron Fireman engineer checks your boiler 
room. He learns your requirements, your present 
cost of fuel and firing; he delivers you a written 
estimate and report showing exactly what Iron 
Fireman will do for you. The scientific accuracy 


of these surveys has been proved in thousands of 


instances—you are taking no chances. 


With these facts before you, you can figure | 


just what an Iron Fireman will mean to you. 
Combined savings of Iron Fireman owners will 
be more than $7,000,000 this year in fuel costs 


alone. How much are you needlessly throwing 
away? Send us your name and address and let us 
lay the story before you as applied to your own 


case. Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, 
Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


® IRON 
FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Burner 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
" 3170 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
(CD Send Literature [7 I request a survey of my heating plant 


DD Residence CD Industrial 
Name 


Address 
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Flights & Flyers 


Worthy Failure. Oklahoma wiseacres, 
who for years have jeered the never-quite- 
successful flying exploits of Bennett Hill 
Griffin, last week had to admit that he is 
no mean flyer and is desperately in earnest. 
With James Joseph Mattern, another sea- 
soned pilot from Texas, in a lightning- 
swift Lockheed he rocketed up from Floyd 
Bennett Field, N. Y., determined to shat- 
ter the round-world record of his friends 
Post & Gatty (8 days, 15 hr. 51 min.) by 
at least two days. For a time it looked as 
if Griffin & Mattern would succeed. Their 
plane, named Century of Progress, was the 
pride of the “grease monkeys” who condi- 
tioned it. (“An awful fast ship, and don’t 
fool yourself.”) They had not only the 
friendly counsel of Post & Gatty but had 
borrowed the extra fuel tanks from the 
latters’ record-breaking Winnie Mae. 
They had rigged their ship for dual con- 
trol (unlike the Winnie Mae) enabling 
them to alternate at catnaps and cut their 
resting time on the ground far below that 
of Post & Gatty. From Irkutsk to Nome 
their course called for a single straight 
jump—dangerous, but cutting off a wide 
detour made by the Winnie Mae. From 
Harbor Grace, N. F., where they tarried 


__ ____. 














Wide World 
MATTERN & GRIFFIN 
A hatch cover undid them. 


less than 3 hr., Griffin & Mattern shot out 
over the Atlantic—which they never once 
saw through the rain, fog & clouds. 
Spanked by a tail wind they reached 
Tempelhof Airdrome, Berlin, in the phe- 
nomenal time of 18 hr. 41 min., took off 
again nearly 11 hr. ahead of Post & Gatty’s 
schedule. Weather ahead was good, ob- 
servers predicted a swift hop to Moscow. 
But just across the Russian border from 
Poland a sudden gust tore a hatch cover 
from the top of the Lockheed’s fuselage. 
The hatch cover tore into the tail sur- 
faces, knocked off a stabilizer fin. Pilot 
Griffin made what might have been a per- 
fect landing but the wheels mired in a 
peat bog, overturned the ship, wrecked it. 
Pilot Griffin suffered a cut above the eye, 


Pilot Mattern a sprained knee. Said they 
afterward: “We crawled out of the wreck- 
age . . . and began doctoring each other, 
We are a little ashamed to say that both 
of us were violently sick. When we looked 
at our poor ship we couldn’t help crying. 

. . She was one swell piece of machinery, 
. . . We got a tough break, that’s all. . . , 
But we'll tackle it again this year-~if it’s 
not too late, certainly next summer if we 
can get a’plane.”’ 

Lizard-Eaters. Two months ago Capt. 
Hans Bertram, 27, and Mechanic Adolph 
Klaussmann took off from Koepang, 
Timor Island, for Darwin, Australia, 500 
mi. south. In their Junkers seaplane 
Atlantis they had left Germany three 
months prior, on a tour to boost German 
trade. From Koepang they never reached 
Darwin. For weeks flyers and foot parties 
searched the bush of Australia’s north 
coast. Last month some black natives 
found the abandoned plane, and Capt. 
Bertram’s cigaret case and a handkerchief, 
on the beach near Drysdale Mission, 100 
mi. northwest of Wyndham. Australian 
officials continued searching, dubiously, 
At last, one day last week, a police launch 
brought Bertram & Klaussmann ashore at 
Vyndham, nearly deranged by suffering. 
Blown off their course in the night. the 
flyers had landed near Drysdale, thinking 
it was Melville Island. They had a few 
biscuits, no water. For days they tramped 
the bush in search of water and friendly 
natives, later drank the contents of the 
plane’s radiator. On several occasions 
they plodded miles to what they thought 
was a signal fire, arrived exhausted to find 
an unattended bush fire. They “caught 
lizards on the rocks, which we ate raven- 
ously.” They fashioned a raft from one 
of their seaplane floats, paddled. for five 
days in a rough sea, saw a steamer pass 
within a mile of them. Hunger drove them 
again ashore, to feed on snails and leaves. 
On the 38th day “to our great excitement 
we sighted a black, who brought a large 
fish, which we cooked and ate ravenously. 
We knelt and offered prayers to the good 
God for our deliverance.” 

In Remscheid, Prussia, Capt. Bertram’s 
home, his mother had turned grey, his 
grandmother had died of grief. 





o- 


Wrong Plane 

A few biggest, busiest airports are op- 
erated like railroad terminals with an- 
nouncers, numbered gates, everything to 
keep the passenger from going where he 
should not go. But at many fields it is 
still possible to do what a Dr. Andrew W. 
Speer of Wilkinsburg, Pa. did last week 
at Pittsburgh. He bought a $1 ticket for 
a joyhop, stepped into a nearby plane, 
made himself comfortable. The ship took 
off, set Dr. Speer down an hour & a half 
later in Columbus, Ohio. Good-natured 
officials of the airline (Transcontinental & 
Western Air) gave the bewildered doctor 
a free trip back to Pittsburgh (round-trip 
fare: $21.60). The incident made some 
officials wonder if the line could not ty 
“mystery excursions” similar to that 0 
Great Northern Railway last week (set 


p. 37). 
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RELIGION 


Iowa to Bronx to Utah 

The Holy See last week gave to the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Salt Lake, 
Utah a new bishop, Rev. James E. 
Kearney, 48, pastor-organizer in 1928 
of the Church of St. Francis Xavier in 
The Bronx. JIowa-born, Bishop-elect 
Kearney studied at Teachers College in 
Manhattan and Catholic University in 
Washington. He is diocesan superintendent 
of Bronx schools, lecturer at Good Coun- 
sel College in White Plains. In Utah he 
will succeed another onetime Bronx pastor, 
Most Rev. John Joseph Mitty, 48, who 
was appointed last February to be Coad- 
jutor Archbishop of San Francisco (Time, 
Feb. 15). 

This latest westward shift caused little 
surprise among U. S. Catholics. Though 
Western Catholic strength is not to be 
compared numerically with that of the 
East, its enrolled communicants are more 
numerous (save in Mormon Utah and 
Idaho) than those of any other sect. Once 
the Western Catholics were scattered pio- 
neers. During the last decade the U. S. 
hierarchy has worked mightily in the West 
to build up schools, colleges, churches, hos- 
pitals. No State is now without a diocese 
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International 
Rev. James E. KEARNEY 


The West awaits one thing more. 


of its own (last to get one was Nevada 
last year—Time, Aug. pF 

The West awaits one thing more—a red 
hat. For two years there have been ru- 
mors of a consistory at which His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI would add to the College of 
Cardinals, depleted now from 70 to 54.* 
Almost certain to be nominated are two 
North American prelates. Quebec’s Arch- 
bishop Jean Marie Rodrigue Villeneuve, 
successor to the late Félix Raymond Marie 
Cardinal Rouleau; and busy 71-year-old 
Archbishop Edward Joseph Hanna of San 
Francisco, who got for his coadjutor Salt 
Lake’s Mitty, now replaced by The 
Bronx’s Kearney. 





*Non-Italian, 28: Italian, 26. 




















New Lape. microphone 


frees speaker from his 
“fined post!” 


No longer must the speaker keep close to the micro- 
phone. The newest Western Electric microphone keeps 
close to him! Its worn right on his lapel, letting him move 
about the platform and drive home his points with complete 
freedom of action. Used with Western Electric public address 
equipment, it makes his voice easy to hear in every part of a 
large hall or outdoor meeting. In picking up the sound, in 
amplifying it, in delivering it, there’s no distortion. 

The lapel microphone is the infant of the telephone family 
— the latest of a growing group of products that are maintain- 
ing Western Electric’s reputation as leaders in sound trans- 
mission. Back of this tiny device is a 50 year experi- 
ence in the making of telephones for the Bell System. > 


Lapel Microphones are distributed by Graybar Electric 


Western Elecfric 


LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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BASED ON 
A SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLE 


Sours Shaving Cream will intro- 
duce you to a new principle in shav- 
ing. For Squibb’s is designed not 
only for ease while you shave but 
also for extra ease after shaving. 

In two definite ways, it increases 
the comfort of shaving. A soothing 
balm makes a gliding pathway for 
the razor—protecting the skin from 
rasping. And a special ingredient 
supplies oils essential to the com- 
fort of the skin—leaving your face 
remarkably cool, refreshed, and 
comfortable. 

Most men who try Squibb’s pre- 
fer it. Ask your druggist for a free 
trial tube or send 10c for a generous 
guest-size tube to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Squibb Building, New York. 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM 








CROSLEY. €écZiic REFRIGERATOR 


Latest Features... Full Family Size 





Now Within the Reach of All 


FULL size °%% cubic ft. net ca- 
pacity electric refrigerator bear 
ing a nationally known and recog 
name at a phenomenally low 1 a 


features—self contained and remov- 
able unit, temperature control for 
quick freezing, defrosting switch, flat 
bar: shelves, perfect insulation, flat 





‘i interior, plenty of ice cubes, Also two 
other sizes: 


$99.50; 5% cu. ft. net capacity, 


5 $139.50. All prices F. O. B. factories, 
tax extra. Send for Booklet or see 
eum nearest Crosley dealer. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. E-62 








Radio for Your Car...New Low Price 


The CROSLEY ROAMtIO 


OU have wanted a radio 

in your car— you have 
been waiting for the cost to 
come within reason—here it 
is—the Crosley Roamio—the 
new 6-tube 
automobile radio 
Can be placed in any car in 
any location desired. Priced exception- 
ally low. Installation quickly made. 
Equipped with full dynamic speaker. 
Send for Booklet or see the nearest 
Crosley dealer. 


Priced complete with tubes, tax paid. 
Western price slightly higher. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. A-61 






Cincinnati, Ohio | 


superheterodyne | 
receiver. | 








Not a midget. Incorporates all latest | 
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What Foxes Eat 


To settle a long-standing controversy 
between fox hunters and quail hunters 
(who claimed that foxes kill & eat game 
birds) the Virginia Commission of Game 
& Inland Fisheries last winter announced 
that it would examine the stomachs of 500 
foxes, settle once & for all the question of 
just what a fox does eat (Time, Jan. 4). 
Last week the Commission announced the 
results of its examination of the first 50 
stomachs inspected, all from Virginia 
foxes killed last winter. Items: 

Rabbits, 44% 

Rats & mice, 17% 

Poultry, 8% 

Sheep (probably carrion), 8% 
Beechnuts, 6% 

Corn, 6% 

Persimmons, apples, pears, 4% 

In only one fox stomach were found 
quail remains; small, non-game birds were 
in only six. The Bureau is now examining 
the stomachs of 50 foxes killed in the 
spring, paying $1 per stomach. Virginia 
Negroes, wise as Uncle Remus, have 
always known that of all foods Brer Fox 
prefers Brer Rabbit. 





White Wings 

One night last week as people began 
emerging from New York theatres there 
swept upon the city on the tail of a north- 
west wind hundreds of thousands of pris- 
tine white moths. They clustered in shop 
windows, in pedestrians’ ears, started a 
report that snow was falling. They blinded 
motorists, delayed traffic. In dance halls 
they got between the cheeks of dancers. 
In dark taxicabs they caused many a false 
accusation. At Bellevue Hospital internes 
with folded newspapers beat them away 
from alcoholics who might have mistaken 
them for seagulls. Thousands perished on 
freshly painted lamp posts. Police were 
called, were sympathetic but impotent. 
The moths had already put the police 
wireless out of commission. 

Next day newshawks got busy, inter- 
viewed entomologists. These moths would 


| not eat clothes, said the experts, neither 


top, broom high legs, white porcelain | 


4% cu. ft. net capacity, | 





Cincinnati, Ohio | 


would they harm penthouse gardens. 

The newshawks dug into old files, dis- 
covered that this was New York’s fourth 
moth invasion. Previous ones: 1862, 1908, 
1909. The Times, quoting from its own 
contemporary account, said: “On July 16, 
1908, the insects descended upon an 
amazed city, frightening dowagers and 
amazing infants. ...A 3-year-old boy 


| became excited and fell from a window 


to his death. . . . Their habitat straight- 
way became coatsleeves, hair, beards, wilt- 
ing collars, brightly lighted hotels and 
soups and salads of French phraseology 
and price.” 

New York’s moths were snow-white 
linden moths (Ennomos subsignarius) of 
the measuring-worm or elm-span family 
(Geometridae). In the caterpillar stage 
they live on leaves, preferably elm and 
linden, and also like lettuce salad. Having 
but two pairs of prolegs, the worms push 
themselves with their hind legs until they 
are humped like a croquet wicket, then 


slide their front ends forward. Grown fat, 
they spin a thread, slide down it to the 
ground, snooze under fallen leaves. Early 
in July the moth emerges, seeks company, 
goes off whichever way the wind is blow- 
ing. Last week’s wind blew from northern 
New York. Linden moths die in four or 
five days, as did New York’s last week. 





Bad Bear 


Of Sunshine, a big Russian brown bear 
in Cleveland’s Brookside Zoo, Keeper 
Thomas Earl had always spoken kindly. 
“He is docile, tame and well mannered,” 
said he. One day last week Keeper Earl 
entered Sunshine’s cage with a breakfast 
of raw meat, carrots, two loaves of bread. 
Sunshine was not in a good humor, did 
not retire to his pit for his meal. Keeper 














CLEVELAND’s SUNSHINE 
He slew the man that fed him. 


Earl shouted at him. Suddenly Sunshine 
turned on his keeper, hugged him tight 
with one foreleg, clawed him viciously 
with the other. Keeper Earl shouted for 
help, wrestled for his life. Guards came 
running, fired shot after shot at the mad 
bear. Three shots struck Keeper Earl, 
the 30th slew the bear. 

Physicians examining the keeper’s body 
found his lungs ripped open, his intestines 
bared by great claw strokes. They decided 
that the bear, not the bullets, had slain 
Keeper Earl. 








Donkeys Saved 


Because the strapped park board of 
Dallas, Tex. considered the nine lions in 
its zoo of greater civic benefit than 25 
donkeys which a onetime mayor haé 
bought, it announced last month that it 
would kill the donkeys, feed them to the 
lions (Time, June 27). Last week the 
announcement brought the response the 
board had doubtless expected. From his! 
estate near Philadelphia, Walter McKin- 
ney, onetime Texan, telegraphed an offer 
of $187.50 for the 25 donkeys at $7.50 
each, ordered them shipped via Southern 
Steamship Co. (of which he is assistant to 
the president) to his home. Said he: “M) 
boys can make better use of them than 
the lions.” 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Henry Cabot Lodge, able journalist 
(New York Herald Tribune), setting out 
after his Senator-grandfather’s footsteps, 
announced his candidacy for State Repre- 
sentative in Massachusetts. 


—_—_>--——— 


On the boulders of Dogtown Common, 
part of Cape Ann near Gloucester, Mass., 
lately appeared carved legends such as 
“Prosperity Follows Service,” “Be Clean,” 
“Help Mother,” “Get a Job,” “Save.” 
When one such marking, the simple num- 
ber “31,"* was carved on a boulder on 
the property of Mrs. Leila Webster Ad- 
ams, widow of Manhattan Architect Rayne 
Adams and descendant of early settlers, 
she rose up in protest, revealed the carver 





Keystone 


DocTown’s BABSON 
“Help Mother,” “Get a Job,” “Save.” 


to be Roger Ward Babson, famed stat- 
istician. Explained Statistician Babson, 
whose family settled on Cape Ann in 
1628: “The work I’m doing is part of 
an educational plan . . . which will take 
me some years to complete. In short, 
I believe young people when outdoors 
should see something besides advertise- 
ments to smoke certain brands of cigarets 
and to use certain soaps to return that 
schoolgirl complexion.” 

Upon Don Miguel Cruchaga, Chilean 
Ambassador to the U. S., strolling to his 
Embassy in a white linen suit, came Mrs. 
Fred Albert Britten, wife of the Con- 
gressman. Chortled she: “Why, Mr. Am- 
bassador, you look like a glass of milk!” 

Banker John Pierpont Morgan stepped 
into a hole while tramping his Long 
Island estate, sprained his ankle. 


— 











Some 150 school-teachers, touring the 
ranch of Publisher William Randolph 


earst at San Simeon, Calif., crashed 





*An index to an historical guidebook of Dog- 
town, compiled by Statistician Babson. 





through a temporary flooring into an 
empty, unfinished concrete swimming pool. 
Fifteen had to be taken in ambulances 60 
mi. to San Luis Obispo. 


Baron Howard of Penrith, Britain’s one- 











time Ambassador to the U. S. (as Sir | 


Esme Howard), fell downstairs in the 
House of Lords, cut his pate. 

Dr. & Mrs. William H. Long of Somer- 
ville, N. J. sat in their home, contem- 
plating the rock garden which had won 
a silver medal in a garden contest last 
year, and which they hoped would win a 
gold medal this year. Suddenly an auto- 
mobile bounded from the road, crossed the 
curb, plunged into the garden, ripped 
through vines and hedges, plowed up 
flower beds, gouged an eight-foot gash in 
the side of the house, tore away the ivy 
that had been trained up the wall since 
1914, uprooted a four-ton stepping stone, 
piled up against a maple tree. Out of the 
automobile, unhurt, stepped its driver, 
hulking Author Theodore Dreiser. 

From his seclusion in Manhattan’s Gov- 
ernor Clinton Hotel, where he lies for 
hours evolving mighty schemes without 
pencil or notebook, famed Scientist 








Nikola Tesla emerged as of old for his | 


annual birthday interview with newsmen. 
Erect in a cutaway, carrying stick & 
gloves (although the day was hot), look- 
ing much younger than his 75 years, he 
chirruped spryly about two new inventions 
which he had made during the year: 
“When they are announced, one will be 
like the 100,000 trumpets of the Apoca- 
lypse. The other will be less sensational, 
but it, too, will be important. It will be 
like the shout with which Joseph’s army 
brought down the walls of Jericho. sa 
Concerning the radio, of which his hotel 
has one in every room: “I know I’m its 
fathert+ but I don’t like it. I just don’t 
like it. It’s a nuisance. I never listen 
to it. , 
a 

Said hawk-nosed Dr.. Robert Stephen 
Briffault, British surgeon, anthropologist 
and author (Breakdown: The Collapse of 


| 
| 


Traditional Civilization) to a reporter for | 


the New York World-Telegram: “If have 
lived in this country a year but I am sill 
impressed by the absolute cynicism of 
Americans. I have stopped bums on the 
street and asked, ‘Why in God’s name 
don’t you do something about it?’** They 
have always answered, ‘Oh, what’s the 
use?’ They live from day to day with 
nothing to fall back on but suicide, with 
no faith in the present, past or future. 
Yes, I think Americans are hopelessly stu- 
pefied by the humbug, hypocrisy, bally- 
hoo, and make-believe maintained by their 
leaders and by their institutions—the 
church, the State, and the schools.” 


*Either Scientist Tesla or the New York Times 
reporter meant Joshua’s army. 

tHe sent wireless waves from a Colorado 
laboratory in 1899, the year Marconi established 
wireless communication between France and 
England. But he claims priority because he 
conceived his system in 1893. 

**For talking in a similar vein, Tie American 
Freeman was last week declared treasonous, con- 
fiscated by the U. S. (see p. 24) 











OF WHAT CAN YOU 
BE CERTAIN? 


ype changes, seemingly end- 
less—new wages, new costs, new 
standards, new pace. Few predictions 
are safe. 

But with over 120 million popula- 
tion today it is safe to predict over 150 
million by 1 1950. In less than 20 years 
30 million more people will be fed, 
housed, clothed, amused, educated. 
This inevitable change makes it safe 
to predict also that education will be- 
come increasingly valuable during 
these next decades. 

In periods of rapid change and shift- 
ing points of view w ider. knowledge 
and sounder training are necessary. 
Education becomes more important. 
Fewer are carried along on the crest of 
the wave. More must make their own 
headway. Of that you can be certain. 

If the study of our courses can help 
you to progress write us without any 
feeling of obligation. Full information 
will be sent. 

The teaching of Columbia home 
study courses is painstakingly carried 
on by competent instructors. Through 
personal correspondence a flexible re- 
lationship of tutor and student is es- 
tablished to meet individual needs. 

If you have not realized the value of 
this type of training let us tell you 
of our experience with thousands of 
students. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
HOME STUDY 
Coy 8s S 


Accounting 
Agriculture 


Interior Decoration 
Investments 


American Government Italian 
Applied Grammar Juvenile Story Writing 
Banking Latin 


Library Service 

Literature 

Machine Design 
Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 
Music—Harmony 
Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Health 

Public Speaking 

Real Estate 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Selling 
Short Story 
Saciology 
Spanish 


Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 

Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 


Writing 


Greek — Stenography 
High School Courses Typewriting 
History World Literature, Etc. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Home 
Ts Amsterdam Avenue, New York Gi ity 
Please send me full information about Columbia Uni- 
versity Home Study Courses. Time 7-18-32 


PO Sct dcaee 
Street & Number 


City 





y Department 


State . 


Occupation 
I ist in the 
interested. 


margin the courses in which you are 
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One of a series of advertisements describing 
the major essentials of utility investments, 
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1.Why is population growth 


important in utility investments ? 


2. Do you investigate climate, 
income, living standards ? 


ILITY COMPANIES serve gas and 
electricity in almost every city and 
village in America. Every region is at least 
a little different from all the others, in cli- 
mate, per capita income, living habits, and 
many characteristics that affect the use of 
these services. 

Certain parts of the United States are 
growing in population more rapidly than 
the country’s average growth. Some sec- 
tions are stationary; others are receding in 
population. Utilities need growth of popu- 
lation to put more customers on lines al- 
ready built. 

Per capita income varies widely in the 
East, North, South and West. A high aver- 
age income and liberal] standards of living 
mean more gas- and electricity-using con- 
veniences in the home and higher average 
consumption. 

Earnings and dividends are directly depend- 
ent upon these economic characteristics. While 
the customers of a utility company operat- 
ing under favorable conditions get the first 
advantage, in the form of low rates, that fact 
also helps to stabilize income and dividends. 

Pacific Lighting serves nearly a million 
customers with gas or electricity or both. 
These customers are located entirely in 
Southern California communities, includ- 
ing Los Angeles, where population is in- 
creasing at a more rapid rate than in any 
other section of the country. 

The climate of Southern California is 
unusually favorable to the use of gas for 
heating homes and buildings. Gas has no 
competition there from coal or wood and it 
is almost universally preferred to oil on the 
ground of its convenience and economy. 

As a result, practically every home in 
Southern California is connected with gas, 
and the domestic end of the business with 
its steady use of fuel for heating and cook- 
ing is predominant. In 1931, notwith- 


standing warmer-than-ave.age weather and 
a reduction in industrial sales of gas, almost 
as much gas and more electricity was used 
by domestic customers of Pacific Lighting 
than ever before. A gas company whose 
business is primarily in the domestic field 
is relatively immune to periodic unfavora- 
ble business conditions. 

There is no equally large or populous 
section of the United States where gas heat- 
ing is used so universally as in Southern 
California. Since Pacific Lighting started, 
in-1886, the number of users of its gas and 
electricity have increased from two thou- 
sand to almost a million, and the company’s 
assets have grown from a tiny gas plant and 
a few miles of main to an 11,300-mile net- 
work of natural gas lines covering eleven 
counties and serving 252 communities. 

In nearly half a century Pacific Light- 
ing dividends have been interrupted only 
once, in the early pioneer days. 


“ef @ @ 


Pacific Lighting Corporation is offering iw se- 
curities at the present time. The purpose of these 
advertisements is to increase public knowledge 
of the company, its history and the conditions and 


policies under which it operates, so that its pre- 


Jerred and common stocks (the only forms of secur- 


ities issued) may be more widely recognized when 


additional financing occurs at some future time. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 








14 Standards 
of Utility Investment 


Equity investments in utility companies are 


now usually available to investors only through || 


the securities of holding companies. 


In the final analysis, those holding companies |} 


which render the greatest economic service— 
lower cost of financing, operating economies and 
improvements in service—are best able to earn 
dividends and conserve property values, The earn- 
ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 
rest,in the long run, upon organization, manage- 
ment, and service. 


These advertisements describe the outstanding | 


features of the structure developed by Pacific 
Lighting during its 46 years of utility operation 
in Southern California. They deal individually with: 
ORGANIZATION 8. Reserves 
1, Management 9. Dividend Record 
2. History 10, Intercompany 
¥ 3, TERRITORY Financing 
SERVED 
4, Revenue Sources 
5. Unity of System 


SERVICE 

11. Interconnected 
e Facilities 
CAPITAL 12. Economy of 
Operation 


6. Capitalization and 
Property Values 13, Quality of 


Product 


14. Low Rates 


7. Type of 
Securities Issued 
Investments in utility securities should be ex- 
amined with reference to each of these essential 
economic features. 
The entire series of advertisements has 
been published in booklet form and is 


available on request to 700 Insurance Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, California. 





CORPORATION 


Unifying through common stock ownership four 
interconnected California Unihities 
LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 
SANTA MARIA GAS CO. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Banks, First Half 

Every association [national bank] shall 
make to the Comptroller of the Currency 
not less than three reports during each 
year... . Each such report shall exhibit 
in detail under appropriate heads, the re- 
sources and liabilities . . . at the close of 
business on any past day by him specified ; 
and shall be transmitted to the Comp- 
troller within five days after the receipt 
of a... requisition therefor from him 

. . and shall be published ina newspaper. 

. National Bank Act. 

After the close of business June 30, 
officers & clerks of each & every one of 
the 6,800 national banks began to marshal 
blunt columns of Arabic numerals for 
which U. S. Comptroller John William 
Pole was anxiously waiting in Washing- 
ton. Though it was the first call he had 
issued this year, nearly all large banks 
had voluntarily published statements at 
the end of March. 

But no one knew better than Comp- 
troller Pole the limited value of these 
statements in estimating the soundness of 
the general banking situation. Of all the 
assets listed by a bank only the items 
“Cash” and “U. S. Government Securi- 
ties” can be taken at face value. The bulk 
of a bank’s assets is in loans, discounts 
and investments. Whether these are good 
loans, good notes, or how much the bond 
account has depreciated, only the officers 
& directors know. Only a few institu- 
tions publish the due date and amount 
of each loan, list their bond holdings. 
Since the collapse of the bondmarket 
Comptroller Pole has allowed bankers to 
carry bonds at “intrinsic value,” an arbi- 
trary figure arranged between the bank 
and Federal examiners, and most cer- 
tainly above market price. And nearly 
all banks indulge in “window dressing” by 
calling loans and selling bonds to build 
up cash just before the “close of business.” 

Cash and Government securities repre- 
sent the bank’s ready money. This ex- 
pressed as a percentage of deposits is the 
bank’s liquidity. Because U. S. depositors 
have been on pins & needles, ready to yank 
out their deposits in cash at a whisper of 
trouble, U. S. bankers have for months 
been keeping their banks highly liquid. 
But a highly liquid bank earns little money 
for stockholders. Cash earns no keep; 
Government bonds, particularly Treasury 
certificates, return a very low yield. Bank- 
ers point with pride at their ready money 
only because it bolsters confidence. Both 
the bankers and President Hoover would 
rather see the funds flowing out in good 
loans. 

As every one expected, the big banks 
reporting last week to Comptroller Pole 
(and the State chartered banks & trust 
companies simultaneously reporting to 
their State officials) were generally more 
liquid than ever before. The big banks in 
big cities relaxed a little after National 
Credit Corp. was initiated by President 
Hoover last autumn, but with new out- 
cropping of banking troubles they had 
increased cash since March. 

Of leading Manhattan banks, Irving 
Trust was the most liquid at the half year 
end—64%. Bankers Trust followed 





closely with its $345,000,000 cash & Gov- 
ernments (up 46% in the second quarter ) 
providing a ratio of 63%. Public National, 
with deposits of $85,000,000, warily con- 
tinues 70% liquid because it was rescued 
from difficulties just before Bank of 
United States failed.* 

Biggest private pool of liquid capital 
in the U. S. was in National City bank, 
still second largest U. S. bank. Guaranty 
Trust had piled up nearly as much; its 
$216,000,000 of cash and $320,000,000 of 
Governments were 57% of deposits. Still 
No. 1 U.S. bank is Chase National with 
total resources of $1,731,509,000, but Na- 
tional City is less than $200,000,000 be- 
hind. Though each have cash & Govern- 
ments of over half a billion, Chase was 
only 40%, National City 44% liquid. 

Harvey Dow Gibson’s Manufacturers 
Trust through its merger with Chatham 








International 


U. S. ComprTrRoL_erR POLE 


For him were marshalled blunt columns of 
Arabics. 


Phenix now has more deposits than New 
York Trust which he left less than two 
years ago. New York Trust is now 52% 
liquid against 70% last autumn. Banker 
Gibson reported cash & Governments 37% 
of deposits. 

Sharp statisticians pounced on state- 
ments from Chicago’s big Loop banks to 
learn the damage done by last month’s 
banking flurry (Time, July 4). Like 
nearly every U. S. bank Continental Illi- 
nois showed a loss of deposits, but only 
10%. It was 38% liquid. Melvin Alvah 
Traylor’s First National, despite a minia- 
ture run, had lost less than 1% of its 
deposits, was 47% liquid. 

Quaking depositors had practically 
gutted Central Republic Bank & Trust, 
to whose chairmanship Charles Gates 
Dawes returned from R. F. C. In three 
months deposits declined from over 
$160,000,000 to $112,308,000. With the 
aid of other friendly banks and R. F. C. 


*In normal times big Manhattan banks are 
about 35% liquid, other banks, depending on 
local or seasonal factors, generally less. 


it was able to show liquid funds 52% of 
deposits. Listed among liabilities, how- 
ever, was the item “Bills payable” of over 
$44,000,000, probably representing the 
funds it had borrowed to stave off catas- 
trophe. Last week Central Republic’s 
stock which slumped from a high of 108 
to 2 had recovered to 43. 

As Comptroller Pole must have expected 
banks in other centres were not so liquid. 
Boston’s First National, whose roster of 
82 directors exceeds Chase National’s by 
two, had cash & Governments equal to 
43% of deposits. Since it absorbed At- 
lantic National in May, it ranks 8th in 
U. S. banks with total resources of $630,- 
000,000, is far & away New England’s 
biggest. Buffalo’s Marine Trust Co., king 
pin in the Marine Midland chain of New 
York banks, was 27% liquid. First Na- 
tional of St. Louis was 34% liquid. 

Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, chairmanned by President Hoo- 
ver’s great & good friend Henry Mauris 
Robinson, reported a ratio of cash & Gov- 
ernments to deposits of 26%. San 
Francisco’s Bank of America N. T.& S. A. 
was slightly higher with 32%. Biggest 
bank on the Pacific coast with 410 
branches throughout California, Bank of 
America was proud of its $51,000,000 gain 
in deposits since March. But since the 
statement showed that 75% of its deposits 
are savings accounts, much of the gain was 
presumably savings. Unlike checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts have risen stead- 
ily throughout the land. 

Pittsburgh’s Union Trust Co. with re- 
sources of $233,709,000 was 68% liquid 
against 60% at the end of last year. Mel- 
lom National Bank, 16 of whose directors 
are directors of Union Trust, expressed 
Mellon caution by keeping $120,000,000 
in cash & Governments, making it 60% 
liquid. Among the assets included were 
“Due from United States Treasurer— 
$157,500,” “Overdrafts 4 


3-35. 


“Greatest Service” 


The directors of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. met last week to discuss their 
company’s dividend.* After they decided 
to lower it from $2.50 annually to $1 they 
told Charles Schuveldt Dewey to make 
the announcement. Onetime unofficial 
financial adviser to Poland, Mr. Dewey 
has served C-P-P as vice president in 
charge of finance for six months. To ex- 
plain the dividend reduction he said: “The 
Company has over a long period and by 
the expenditure of large sums of money, 
placed its brands in the forefront. . . 
The company contemplates continuing its 
advertising campaign on a basis that will 
keep the position of the company in the 
industry and the reputation of its adver- 
tised brands in the minds of the public. 
. . . The Company intends to conserve its 
resources . . . believing that the carrying 
out of its program—even to the extent of 
reduced profits and dividends on the com- 
mon stock—is the greatest ultimate service 
it can render to its stockholders.” Unoffi- 
cial estimates are that C-P-P’s 1932 adver- 
tising appropriation was $14,000,000. 

*Colgate-Palmolive-Peet is one of the few 
major companies with a woman among its di- 
rectors. C-P-P’s lady is Mrs. Margaret Johnson 
Irish of New Rochelle, N. Y., daughter of the 


late Caleb Johnson, onetime (1900-24) presi- 
dent of the Palmolive Co. 
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Wages of Raildom 


How much does an important railroad 
executive receive a year? Four months 
ago the I. C. C. sent a questionnaire to 
Class I roads on this subject. The replies, 
revealed last week, gave the first authori- 
tative answer to the question. A railroad 
president last March was probably getting 
from 10% to 20% less than in 1929, may 
be receiving less now than in March; his 
yearly salary may run between $9,000 and 
$135,000, probably is around $30,000 un- 
less he heads an important road. The sal- 
aries of 227 vice presidents ranged from 
$5,000 to $76,500. Reports on 27 chair- 
men showed their compensations ran from 
an average of $24,300 to $135,000. All 
told, 1.104 executives received $10,000 or 
more. How the situation varies from road 
to road may be seen by comparing similar 
lines. Two such comparisons are: 


Santa Fe (13,568 mi.) 
William Benson Storey, 


president $ 67,500 
Samuel Thomas Bledsoe, 

general counsel 45,000 
Three vice presidents 98,950 


$211,450 


Southern Pacific (16,877 mi.) 
Henry W. de Forest, 


board chairman $ 22,500 
Paul Shoup, president 90,000 
Hale Holden, chairman of 

executive committee 135,000 


Angus Daniel McDonald, 
vice-chairman of execu- 


tive committee 76,500 
Ben C. Dey, general 
counsel 45,000 


129,000 


Five vice presidents 


$498,600 





TIME 





Great Northern (8,400 mi., a “Hill road’’) 
William P. Kenney, 


president $60,000 
Frederic Gerber Dorety, 

general counsel 21,500 
Four vice presidents 94,000 


$175,500 











International 


WILLIAM WALLACE ATTERBURY 


He and Hale Holden were at the top 
($135,000 ). 


Union Pacific (9,841 mi., a “Harriman road’’) 
Carl Raymond Gray, 
president 
Robert Scott Lovett, 
chairman (died June 19) 36,000 


$ 90,000 


Chemistry's New Miracle—A 
€ 
Non-Clogging 
Ink! 


Makes Pens Self-Cleaning 
—Start Every Time 


No more shaking your 


We paid $68,000 
for the first bottle to guard 
Parker Pens from clogging 


America is fast turning to an utterly new KIND 
of writing ink, called Quink. An ink that ends 
pen-clogging, ends shaking and scratching to 
get your pen to write. That dries on paper 31% 
faster than other ink, yet does not dry inside 
the feed of your fountain pen. 

Parker experts—world’s leading fountain pen 
makers—developed Quink to protect their fa- 
mous Parker Pen from inks that clog and gum. 

This new creation contains a secret solvent 
that dissolves the sediment left by ordinary inks. 





pen to 


—contains secret solvent 
that dissolves sediment 
left by other inks 


start ink flowing! 





Quink actually cleans your pen as it writes. And 
thus makes every pen a self- 
cleaner.Geta bottleof Quink from 
any dealer, at the price of old-time 
inks, and see it make your pen 
work like a charm. 

If you want to try before you 
buy, send 10c for posting and 
packing large trial bottle. The 
Parker Pen Company, Dept.T-12, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. a 


Parker 
Quink 
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Charles Bronson Seger, 
chairman of executive 


committee $36,000 
Fannin W. Charske, vice- 

chairman of executive 

committee 54,000 
Henry W. Clark, 

general counsel 37,800 
Four vice presidents 103,500 


$357,300 

Other railroad presidents’ salaries last 
March included: General William Wallace 
Atterbury, Pennsylvania, $135,000; Daniel 
Willard, Baltimore & Ohio, $120,000; 
Lewis Warrington Baldwin, MOP, $105, 
167; Leonor Fresnel Loree, Delaware & 
Hudson, $90,000; Frederick Ely William. 
son, New York Central, $80,000; Edward 
Eugene Loomis, Lehigh, $72,000; Fairfax 
Harrison, Southern, $67,500; Walter L. 
Ross, Nickel Plate, $60,000; Clive Talbot 
Jaffray, the Soo, $45,000; Patrick H. 
Joyce, Chicago Great Western, $40,500; 
Morris, McDonald, Maine Central, $31, 
500. 

Moving Bullion 

Five stories below Wall Street are the 
vaults of the U. S. Assay Office. How they 
protect the gold stored within them is a 
closely guarded secret. Since the bomb 
explosion of 1920, which occurred while 
the building was being erected, the Assay 
Office has allowed no visitors within its 
portals, no customers behind its desks. 

Last week the Assay Office was being 
moved into new quarters. Wall Street felt 
glad to be rid of it, for noxious fumes have 
belched from its ungainly chimney. To 
complete the moving, a billion dollars 
worth of gold and $70,000,000 in silver 
will have to be transported to the new 
building at South Street and Old Slip. 
The date and method of the moving were 
kept tomb-secret, although officials pub- 
licly estimated that it would take from 13 
to 26 days. Also secret is the nature of the 
construction of the new building’s great 
vaults, although it is known that the cham- 
bers will be two stories below street level, 
built on bedrock below sea level. 

Less secretive about its vaults is Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, perhaps feel- 
ing that the massiveness of its defense sys- 
tem would forestall any foolish foray upon 
it. Barrier after barrier protects the gold 
room which lies 85 ft. below street level, 
can be entered only through a 4-ft. pas 
sageway which cuts through a g-ft. steel 
cylinder, a turn of which can shut it of 
Outer wall below the street is 8} ft. of 
steel and concrete. Throughout the build. 
ing upstairs are secret alarms, turned on 
by gentle knee or elbow pressure. These 
are sometimes rung in error, sending 100 
ex-Marine guards to the spot on the run 
with guns ready. Deputy Governor W. 
Randolph Burgess rang a false alarm by 
mistake the first day he arrived. Com: 
munication is maintained with Governors 
Island, 15 min. away, where ten com- 
panies of infantry are stationed. Enough 
food is on hand to keep the bank alive for 
a long siege. Tales are told that the vault 
itself would be flooded if the bank wert 
captured, making the actual taking of the 
gold a matter of months. 

Similar precautions are taken by another 
great depository of gold—the Bank @ 
France. Beneath the building lies a grea! 
underground lake. In bedrock, beneath 
the lake, is carved a tremendous vault 
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Were Paris taken by the Enemy, the | — 
bank’s guardians could retire to the vault, | / 
live for one month on food stored there. 
While the Assay Office keeps gold & 
silver, its main business is to test coins | 
and bullion, analyze ore samples for all- 
comers at a small fee. It is run as a de- 
partment of the Mint, with headquarters 































































$357,300 in Manhattan, branches in New Orleans, 

iries last Seattle, Salt Lake City, Boise, Helena, 

1 Wallace Carson and Deadwood. Once a year, in the 

2; Daniel presence of the Director of the Mint, the | 
}I 20,000; Assay Commission meets to test samples | 
P, $105, of U.S. coins. One gold piece out of 1,000 

laware & and one silver coin out of 2,000 are se- | 
William. lected at random. All incoming foreign 

; Edward coins and bullion are tested. 

; Fairfax Although how Assay Office’s gold will be 

Valter L. stored is not known, it will be transported 

ve Talbot by Armored Service Corp. of Brooklyn. 

trick H. This company and U. S. Trucking Corp. | 
$40,500; (of which Alfred Emanuel Smith was | 
ral, $31; president 1921-22), a subsidiary of the 


Van Sweringen-controlled Pittson Co. 
through U. S. Distributing Corp., do most 
of Manhattan’s armored car work. Four 
t are the men compose an armored car crew. They 
How they receive about $40 a week. The same crew 
hem is a never serves for more than one day to- 
he bomb gether, lessening the chances for idle con- 
red while versation brewing into plots. If a man 
changes his address he must report it 
within 24 hours or be dismissed. Often 
he is telephoned in the dead of the night to | 
make sure he is about no bad business. 
street felt They are trained to shoot from the hip; 
mes have U. S. Trucking boasts a former Russian 
oer ae general and 17 former U. S. A. captains 
mn dollen in its ranks. 
in silver Modern armored cars have tear gas 
the new bombs, submachine guns, ventilators to 
Old Slip. throw out poison gas. U.S. Trucking’s men 
use a Colt .45 which they may not take 
‘ials pub- home. Armored Service’s men have a 
» from 13 Colt 38 which they always carry. T he 
companies’ biggest and steadiest business 


ure of the mg ; ; 
ng’s great is in payrolls. When big gold movements T io E WE oS a D RAWS 
the cham ~ place the routes are carefully planned, 
reet level, sharpshooters stationed in strategic win- 

dows, rifle squads sent out to patrol the POPULATION, LABOR, CAPITAL 
‘5 Feder streets and clear them of suspicious char- 
haps feck, ters. U. S. Trucking regrets it did not | The Western market, now numbering 12 millions, constitutes 


ae receive the business ring First Na- : <r ai 

fense sys pat Baap areal se gir ae approximately one-tenth of the nation’s population. e Its rate of 
ay upon é é s as Ss. >» bank clals | ‘ F ‘ . . 

* i Pr thought their old building was structurally GENES a Cerhee Gt ae Te ae acheagueanendiel = Saying pews ie amen 

s the golc ‘“ Whey strably greater than the United States average ® it attracts new population, 


the Assay 
within its 
lesks. 

vas being 


ving were 





reet level, unsafe one week-end after U. S. Trucking “a ital. 
g-ft. pas Corp. had closed. They were so alarmed | maaan — ; heck “ 
ont. sted they had the regular police do the moving | How is the manufacturer or distributor in the eastern or cen- 
but it oe! nce. Despite this unorthodox pro- tral United States, more than 2,000 miles away, to serve this 
8} ft. fmm “Cure everything went smoothly. | consuming population effectively? The solution in many in- 
= — bors | stances is found in the establishment of branch factories, as- 
urnec ‘ 

hs a x sembly plants or warehouses at San Francisco. e Consider costs 
9 pos Train to Nowhere alone: It takes on an average 8 days, $5.41 per hundred pounds” for Atlantic 
“ we - “ALL ABOARD!” cried a Great North- shippers to lay down goods in 22 principal western markets. @ From San 
mm une W ern conductor in St. Paul last week, “ALL Francisco the same job is done on an average in three days, $1.05 per hun- 
aa > nag ll but none of the passengers dred pounds. @ 
ale , ‘new their destinati Jeither di ‘ 
ed. CoM eneineer ay p soca age - oe An exhaustive study has been made of the present-day prob- 
. » steam- ly > ened sealer P ° P . 
Governot orders. ‘The trip was. the poh Grst | lems of eastern selling in western markets. The Crocker institu- 
oe “mystery excursion.” For $2 the passen- | tions, which have been prominently identified with the com- 
k alive fe = Were taken to a secret destination, mercial and industrial advancement of the West since pioneer 
t the vault ge to golf on a good course, boat, days, will be glad to supply information on this subject to any 

; vathe and fish, dance in the evening, eat busi ishi lti kets in the Empi 

bank wert chicken di : usiness concerns wishing to cultivate markets in the Empire 
ng of tit hicken dinners, The road hopes to make f the West this din ciaiasat eam tatiana 
Ang pin-money by such trips, compete with OI the Vest, opulation-adjusted cost, first-class freight. 


aut iles , , : 
by another mobiles, Write to Business Service Department 


? of _ The idea originated in London where 
. ae Southern Ry. starts its trains out of Pad- 
es a eres quem Ry. starts its trains out of Pad- CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


<, beneath . pout 
lous vault into the country. The excursionists then CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY * SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE 


SPOON 


IS THE 


ENEMY 


OF THE 


HIGH-BALL 


WwW 
USE 


SELF-STIRRING 
BILLY 


BAXTER 
CLUB SODA 


Send for eye) 44 a 
it tells all 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
CHESWICK, PA. 





ECONOMY | 
CAN TASTE GOOD.. 


A hamburger . . . seasoned with A. 1. 
Sauce and nicely broiled and browned 
. . « will give any porterhouse in the 
market a run for flavor. A. 1. is great 


in soups, stews and hash, too. Ask for 


it in hotels and restaurants. 






E RELISH @ 


NEW « OCEAN « HOUSE 


12 miles from Boston; 


* thoroughly modern; pri- 
~« vate bathing beach; rates 
considerate. Booklet. 
Clement Kennedy 
_. President 





ON THE OCEAN *« SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


| hike about 20 mi., meet a return train. 
Last winter Boston & Maine tried such 
trips for ski enthusiasts, running along 
branch lines until a good spot was found. 
This summer Southern Ry. (U. S.) has 
| tried the plan. The first trip started from 
Cincinnati, cost $1.75. Passengers danced 
in a baggage car, got off at Lexington, 
Ky., motored to High Bridge, fed, frol- 
icked and were brought back. The second 
trip was from Washington to Charlottes- 
ville where a barbecue of roast cows and 
pigs was held, swimming and riding of- 
fered. Other roads are expected to follow 
the example. Only displeased Southern ex- 
cursionist so far reported was a man who 
drove to the starting point, was carried 
back to his home town for the outing. 


Deals & Developments 
Insull Lop. Into bankruptty last week 


went National Public Service Corp., inter- 
mediate holding company for the “Insull” 
properties in the East, chief subsidiary of 
National Electric Power. In receivership 
a fortnight ago, the company sought to 
have its five Manhattan banks (Chase 
National Bank, Central Hanover Bank, 
Manufacturers Trust, New York Trust, 
Chemical Bank) reach a standstill agree- 
ment on their loans of $20,000,000. When 
the receivers failed to accomplish this 
they resigned in a huff. The action means 
that the bulk of the Eastern part of the 
great utility system has been lopped away, 
will probably break up. Middle West 
Utilities is almost certain to lose most of 
its $40,000,000 investment in the common 
shares of National Electric. Many: East- 
ern bankers and utility tycoons have al- 
ways felt that Mr. Insull erred in his “in- 
vasion” of their territory and have ex- 
pected a realignment of the properties. 

Venture’s End. Two years ago Abram 
Edward Fitkin, a confident, testy builder 

and vendor of public utility systems, sold 
control of Pacific Public Service Co. to 
Standard Oil Co. of California. The pur- 
chase put Standard into several new fields. 
Through subsidiaries P. P. S. operates the 
largest bottled spring and distilled water 
business in the world and 20% of its reve- 
nue comes from this source. It also sup- 
| plies electric light, power and natural gas 
| to 80 California communities in two areas. 
Most important of these areas is the in- 
dustrial region in Contra Costa County 
(along the northeast shore of San Fran- 
cisco Bay) which includes the plants of 
| Johns-Manville, Associated Oil, Union Oil, 
Hercules Powder, American Smelting & 
Refining, U. S. Steel, Zellerbach Paper. 
The other district includes the cities of 
Santa Cruz (seaside resort), Gilroy, Wat- 
sonville, Hollister and San Juan. P. P. S. 
also owns 21 plants for the production of 
| butane (liquefied) gas, one of which (at 
| El Centro) is largest in the U. 5. Of its 
total revenue, 47% comes from these 
sources. It also owns ice and cold storage 
plants and a 12-mi. refrigeration pipeline 
that runs through the business district of 
Los Angeles, serving office buildings, mar- 
kets and theatres. 

Last week Standard of California closed 
this venture by selling its 90% voting 
control of Pacific Public Service to Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. for’ an undisclosed 

| price. Pacific Lighting, holder of the re- 
maining 10%, also sold to P. G. & E. 














Habana y Trenton. American Cigar 
Co., now a subsidiary of American To. 
bacco Co., last week was jumping the 
U. S. tariff wall. The duty on finished 
cigars is greater than that on raw tobacco, 
so certain of American Cigar’s factories 
are being moved to Trenton, N. J., where 
it is expected that better labor conditions 
will also lower production costs. The raw 
tobacco will be cured, processed, stripped, 
blended and rolled in Havana, then shipped 
to Trenton under bond. Factories being 
moved include Havana Cigar & Tobacco 


Factories, Ltd., H. de Cabanas y Carbajal © 


and others, all controlled by American 
Cigar’s subsidiary Cuban Tobacco Co, 
Their brands, on which price reductions 
are likely, embrace: Corona, Bock, Henry 
Clay, Carolina, Villar, Manuel Garcia 
Alonso, La Meridiana. 


Steel Fusion. For at least two years 
the steel industry has expected that Nevw- 
ton Steel, a small independent, would find 
its way into the William Gwinn Mather 
group of iron & steel properties. Last week 
expectations came true when Corrigan- 
McKinney Steel, indirectly controlled by 
Cliffs Corp., made an offer for Newton 
Because Newton is in a poor position to 
withstand many more months of Depres- 
sion it was taken for granted the offer 
would be accepted. i 

Corrigan-McKinney has a plant at 
Cleveland which is rated as one of the 
best in the land. Its production is small, 
between 1% and 2% of the U. S. total 
The Mather-Eaton interests acquired con- 
trol of it from four women relatives of 
former officials including Laura Corrigan, 
onetime waitress, widow of the founder’ 
son “Young Jim” Corrigan (Time, March 
31, 1930). It sells many steel bars to 
Newton. Newton was formed in 1919 with 
a plant at Newton Falls, Ohio; in 1929 
it started work on a $7,000,000 plant at 
Monroe, Mich., closer to Detroit. Las 
year it lost $890,000 and it is expected 
that Corrigan-McKinney will have to lend 
it money. 

Steel operations throughout the land 
last week dropped to 12%, lowest figure 
on record. June pig iron production was 
at the smallest rate since 1896. Steel scrap 
sold at the lowest price on record, pig iron 
at the worst in 17 years. 
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Train in the Balkans 

Princess Pro Tem—Arthur Train— 
Scribner. 

In his novel Puritan’s Progress (1931) 
Author Train credited U. S. Puritans with 
having a sense of mirthless humor that is 
a kind of coal-tar derivative from their 
“keen scent for the fumes of Hell.” In 
contradistinction to this darkling humor 
he sets “gaiety, the most comprehensive 
of virtues, for it signifies faith, hope, 
charity and courage.” In Princess Pro 
Tem he tosses all four ingredients gener- 
ously into the pot-boiler, serves up a book 
that, whatever its faults, is gay. 

A gay old rascal is Stephan Stephan- 
ovitch, absolute monarch of the minor 
Balkan kingdom of Illyria, as he sits in 
his shirtsleeves in the Royal Palace of 
Zeta playing chess with General Kosovo, 
his Prime Minister. Illyria is in a sad 
state of affairs. A foreign loan must be 
floated somehow, and witkout signing 
away the vast undeveloped oil-fields at 
Tokar. Questions of the royal succession 
are also troubling Stephan. His eldest son 
Dushan had renounced his royal birth- 
right to marry an American, and now is 
dead. Milan, the present Crown Prince, 
who shoots horses out of his way rather 
than walk around them, is suspected of 
conniving with Italy to hand over the 
Tokar oil-fields, is suspected of being a 
bastard as well. Prince Marko, a pre- 
tender, also threatens to make the Illyrian 
throne rock as soon as the huge, aging 
Stephan steps down. 

Prime Minister Kosovo broaches a plan. 
Why not bring Dushan’s U. S. daughter 
to Illyria, establish the royal succession 
on her, spike Marko’s revolutionary guns 
by marrying her off to him? This innocent 
suggestion precipitates a cloudburst of 
consequences. Helen Stevens the innocent 
U. S. princess, John Brent a U. S. oil 
man, the weazely Sloat, knightly bandits, 
politicians, Tsernagorean guards are soon 
embroiled in a terrific free-for-all from 
which Helen finally emerges in John 
Brent’s arms asking for an ice-cream soda 
and a passage home. 


om ~~ 


Hereditary Environment 

Our StrEetT—Compton 
Doubleday, Doran. 

In the course of his not too nostalgic 
childhood reminiscences Author Macken- 
ae takes his readers the length of a 
Victorian London street, introduces them 
to as engaging a troupe of well-to-do 
householders as ever went to market to 
buy fat pigs. Memories of their sooty 
black houses, architecturally linear and 
flat, are prettily three-dimensionalized by 
little whirlwinds of domestic perturbations 
spiralling, like smoke from the chimney- 
pots, above every roof. 

To No. 9, to stay with his Aunts Adelaide 
and Emily, small Compton Mackenzie first 
came in 1887, Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
Year. That date he remembers less be- 
cause of public celebrations than because 
of The Street’s ancient crossing sweeper 
who one day startled the neighborhood 
by suddenly shouting, “God save our 
gracious Queen,” and forthwith standing, 


Mackenzie— 


perched on a pile of gutter sweepings, on 
his head. He was not the only topsy- 
turvy thing about The Street. Its houses 
were all on one side and all their numbers, 
from 1 to 25, were odd. This gave Mr. 
Lockett, the grandiose Dickensian organ- 
ist, opportunity to remark to General 
Brackenbury, a grand mogul who spiced 
his living with curry and memories of 
Balaklava, “By George, General, the man 
who numbered our street must have 
known who were going to live in it.” 

In those odd days queernesses grew 
naturally on people, like bumps on logs. 
Nobody thought it wonderful that Mr. 
Eardley, the dairyman around the corner, 
was like the rest of his family, the color 
of milk, or that the local barber should 
bear the name Cutbeard. Small Compton 
Mackenzie thought it only natural that 








Keystone 


EDWARD MONTAGUE COMPTON MACKENZIE 


He mistook an emu’s egg fora 
thunderbolt. 


Dr. Arden, who lived at No. 1, should, 
with his lanky frame and short frock coat, 
incarnate the figure 1. Mr. Lockett, living 
at No. 3, had carroty curls that puffed 
out beneath his curly-brimmed silk hat 
“in a very three-like way.” And who 
should live at No. 13 but the highly un- 
fortunate Spinks. He was the impecunious 
editor of the weekly Bohemia, she was a 
frowzy woman who messed about her 
barn-like house in flamboyant silk wrap- 
pers, looking “like some tropical bird 
whose plumage had been dimmed and 
ruffled by captivity and whose cage was 
not kept as clean as it should be.” It was 
at her irrational house with the Spink boys 
and girls that the best fun was to be found. 
Making the cistern water overflow from 
the attic and tobogganing with it down the 
stairs was a panacea for all childish ills. 
The Clyburn twins’ museum, whose 
chief exhibit was an emu’s egg mistaken 
for a thunderbolt; Mr. Mellor, the eccen- 
tric Pre-Raphaelite painter at No. 5; the 
Tom-Sawyerish pranks of ~the Gurney 
children, whose fearsome governess wore 
a respirator over her mouth when she 


ventured outdoors, all lend variety to 
Author Mackenzie’s reminiscences. The 
touching story of Vagabond William Cobb 
who lived & died in the attic of empty No. 
25, and the final setting straight of his 
Aunt Adelaide’s crippled Victorian ro- 
mance are matters of a longer fibre that 
bind the scattered memories into a close- 
packed nosegay. 

The Author. In 1883, into an atmos- 
phere reeking with literary and dramatic 
talent, Edward Montague Compton 
(Mackenzie is his ancestors’ clan name) 
was born. His father was an able actor; 
his aunt was “Leah” Bateman, famed Lady 
Macbeth; his actress sister Fay Compton 
still holds the boards. After Oxford he 
took to writing plays, finally to novel- 
writing. He fought in the War, was in- 
valided out as a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor and O. B. E. After the War he 
leased from King George one of the 
Channel Islands, Jethou, stocked it with 
10,000 books, 10,000 phonograph records. 
Here he spends what time he can spare 
from his villa at Capri, exercises some 
feudal privileges thrown in with his lease, 
such as flying his own flag. Lately he 
acquired a wilder, remoter island off the 
coast of Scotland. Jethou is now for rent. 
Besides his play-writing and book-writing 
activities Author Mackenzie edits The 
Gramophone and Vox, a weekly dedicated 
to candid criticism of London radio pro- 
grams. 
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Overtaking the Undertaker 


A Prerace To DeatH—Fred Rother- 
mell—Little, Brown. 

A modern operator of those old- 
fashioned mills of God which grind so 
notoriously slowly and even more notori- 
ously small, Author Rothermell in his 14th 
novel (his first 13 he destroyed) pulverizes 
his hero to the vanishing point. The some- 
what grisly story, which owes debts to 
Sinclair Lewis’s Arrowsmith, he tells with 
a workmanlike resolution oddly contrasted 


with his two chief characters’ feckless 
attitude of laissez faire. 
Staring for nights on end from the 


Northrup University Observatory at galac- 
tic matrixes, writing endless papers about 
the endless stars, has not done the Direc- 
tor’s health any good. It has not done 
Homer Vondorn’s marital relations any 
good either. After a session in the Ob- 
servatory his fat wife Georgianna, wearing 
a dress of blue georgette and a choker of 
garnets, is too great a comedown from 
the stars. ‘To ease his troubles he takes 
nip by nip to drink. In the middle of a 
nightmare of domestic infelicity and over- 
work he wakes up to find he has tubercu- 
losis. 

Though his work is the breath of life to 
Vondorn he has enough wits to realize he 
must keep his lungs to breathe even that 
xalted air. He goes off to Rainbow Sani- 
tarium in New Mexico, but his passion for 
astronomy is greater than his passion for 
health. He begins to work on his book 
Toward a New Space. Then two violet- 
blue eyes, across the sanitarium dining- 
room table, begin to work on him. 

Juno Marin, twice married, has landed 
in the sanitarium after running the gamut 
of a gay society in which people ate to 
live, lived to drink and drank to forget 
living. In-the first flush of their romance 
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Vondorn takes up drinking again, and 
with that his tale is as good as told. How 
he and Juno run off to live and decay 
together in a hut in the desert, how Von- 
dorn slaves at his book, how he visits 
the nearby Beldoro Observatory, prepares 
to take up residence with Juno there, is 
only the long prelude to the ultimate cough 
that wafts him to sleep under death’s 
starless coverlid. 


Fairyland in Odin 

OpIN IN’ FarryLAND—Olav 
Knopf. 

The fourth U. S. installment of The 
People of Juvik, a six-volume Norwegian 
“saga,” Author Duun’s story tells of young 
Odin’s adventures in a fairyland whose 


Duun— 











OLav Duun 
He missed fame by one vote. 


marches lie more in his own nature than 
in the Norwegian countryside. Though he 
is only a bastard Juviking, enough cor- 
puscles of that great family’s blood tingie 
in his veins to make them burn inter- 
mittently with mischievous, heroic, un- 
earthly music. 

At 7 little Odin is taken by his mother 
to work as herd-boy for Bendek and his 
strange dark wife Gurianna at Kjelvik 
on the sea. On that lonely farm where, 
frosty winter evenings, the house-dog runs 
barking at some invisible menace along 
the blackened beach, Odin works hard 
to be a man like Bendek in the inhuman 
countryside. Once, out picking cloud- 
berries, he is attacked by mountain trolls. 
He beats them off with a switch, only to 
find that they are the Joérnstrand boys 
from over the hill. And so he meets their 
sister Karen-Anna, who is to be his love. 

Bendek, besides being a real man, is 
also something of a thief. Odin can put 
up with his stealing fish from other folks’ 
nets, but when Bendek impounds a neigh- 
bor’s ram to slaughter it, Odin sets it 
free. Bendek admires that kind of spirit 
—‘‘he can be whatever he chooses, par- 
son or pirate, that one”—but he has. not 
so much of it as Odin. On a dare from 
the Joérnstrand boys Odin takes Bendek’s 
bewitched otter-gun, shoots a grey troll- 
creature that appears on an island offshore. 
When Bendek discovers that the troll- 


July 18, 19% 


creature was his grey ram, he goes wil 
sends Odin back to his mother. 


She lives at Vennestad with her hug 
band Iver who is none too pleased 
take her bastard into their home. But ou 
of loyalty to his mother Odin keeps 
home fires burning cool. His Juviking 
father, Otte Vetran, returned from Amer 
ica, has settled in the neighborhood. He 
makes .a quiet living at. cabinet-making 
preaches, lives a strange philosophy—“Reé 
sist not evil!” Towards him Odin, in spilé 
of his love for-his mother and Karem 
Anna, is irresistibly drawn. After a sere 
of boyish escapades, capped by a mirage 
lous escape from drowning, Odin leavg 
home to join his.father. “It was queef 
to be walking like this all alone ong 
strange road. And he had felt the same 
when he was a little boy, sometimes: 
was as though you couldn’t believe in wha 
you saw. It was just as grand for @ 
that. And it was good for a man: toh 
alone.” 


The Author. Born in 1876 in th 
peasant region of Namdalen, north @ 
Trondjem, Norway, Author Duun ha 
written exclusively of the life of his nativg 
parish, though his books are far from 
parochial. His earlier works (Thr@ 
Friends, The Good Conscience) wer 
preparatory to his six-volume Juviking 
epic that follows that family’s affairs from 
times when Progenitor Per Anders fights 
hand to hand with the Devil, to his de 
scendants’ struggles with more modem 
devilish banks and herring-oil factories 
Highly prized by his fellow Norwegiai 
(many of whom read him in English 
translation rather than in -his diffictl 
Landsmaal dialect ) he is reported to hav 
missed a Nobel Prize by one vote. The 
circulation of his Juviking books in th 
U. S. has left a large market untapped: 
The Trough of the Wave sold 1.063, Tht 
Blind Man 556, The Big Wedding 37% 
Not discouraged, Publisher Knopf wil 
wind up the saga with Youth, The Storm 





Books of the Week 

Nicut Ovutr—Rupert Croft-Cooke | 
—Dial ($2). An inheritance of £500 | 
sets a shop-assistant off after “the | 
real thing in life.” 

DesuccEsTION—E, Tietjens—Dial } 
($4). How to think straight, heavily } 
endorsed. 

Our StreEt—Compton Mackenzie 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

ODIN IN FArRYLAND—Olav Duun— 
Knopf ($2.50). 

BLonpE INTERLUDE—Bourke Lee 
—Simon & Schuster ($2). The pub 
lishers’ first step in bringing out 
“well-written novels, entertainment 
their sole purpose.” Theme: twelve 
swirling New York months, better 
than the title sounds. 

A PreFace To DeaAtH—Fred Roth 
ermell—Little, Brown ($2.50). 

Princess Pro Tem—Arthur Traif 
—Scribner ($2). 

Spears Acatnst Us—Cecil Roberts 
—Appleton ($2.50). English best 
seller about two families, one Aus 
trian, one English. The War havoes 
them. : 
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